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The clarity and forthrightness of the article by Mazie Hall in this 
number is indicative of the thinking of many of our Florida members. Theirs 
is a vigorous state organization. Miss Hall belongs to the Alpha chapter in 
Jacksonville. 


Constance McCullough is a member of the faculty of Western Reserve 
University, and belongs to the Sigma chapter in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Her 
message delivered last spring to a large community meeting sponsored by the 
five Cleveland chapters, is an inspiration. 


From Beta Chapter, Duluth, Minnesota, Olive Prine voices her convic- 
tions on “The Emotional Life of the Teacher.” All of us will find this 
profitable reading. Many of us will wince at some of her statements, because 
they hit hard at some of our individual weaknesses. 


In Brooklyn, New York, Edith V. Conard, of the Epsilon chapter, had 
an opportunity to know Patty Smith Hill at first hand. Her information 
is authentic, and her admiration of her subject obvious. We are happy to 
have this article on a great teacher by one of those who knew her best, 


Pearl A. Wanamaker, the daughter of northwest pioneers, began her 
professional career in a one-room rural school at the age of eighteen. She 
has had a varied and always interesting and challenging career. ‘ Today she 
is President of the National Education Association, and is now serving her 
sixth year as State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Washington. She 
was one of four women in the 27-member mission appointed to study and 
make recommendations for the democratization of Japanese schools. She 
has a husband and three children, and finds time for many kinds of profes- 
sional and extra-professional affiliations. We are proud of Pearl Wanamaker, 
one of our distinguished state honorary members in Washington. 


In Dallas, Texas, Jewell York, of Epsilon chapter, told them what she 
thought a principal ought to do and be. There is an authentic ring about 
what Miss York says, and we hope that her address, which was listened to 
by many principals, will bear some fruit. It should be a challenging article 
to many of our members, who themselves are elementary and secondary 
principals. 


Florence Pidge lives in Syracuse, New York, and is a member of the 
Beta chapter. She speaks with vigor on a subject that has disturbed many 
of us who have been concerned with teacher education and with the effective- 
ness of teacher performance in the classroom. If all teachers heeded the simple 
rules which Miss Pidge enunciates, .our classrooms would be more restful. 


DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 

















DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


HE Delta Kappa Gamma Society takes pride in announcing its first 

Educator’s Award of $1,000 which has been given to Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, woman of letters, cosmopolitan, and great personage, for her book 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, published in 1943. The National Committee 
selected her as the recipient of the first award of this type. 

Of the book, Dr. Floyd Reeves, of the University of Chicago, says: “OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS constitutes one of the most important contributions ever 
made to literature in the field of education. Addressed to the lay reader, 
it has equal value for the educator. No educator and no American interested 
in young people can afford to miss OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 

An American of New England descent, Mrs. Fisher is the daughter of 
an educator, who was also a college professor, and president of several state 
universities. She was awarded her A.B. degree at Ohio State University, 
and received her doctor’s degree at Columbia in 1905. Married to John R. 
Fisher in 1907, she went to live with her husband on one of the Canfield 
farms in Vermont where their home has been the center of all that concerns 
the welfare and progress of the neighborhood. Mrs. Fisher has had a wide 
experience of and extended residence in Europe. A worldwide acquaintance- 
ship comes to her door. Her concerns are with the fundamentals of living, 
not the fashions and bywords of the moment. 

Her first book was a study of Corneille and Racine; her second a text- 
book for English classes. Her first novel, however, was THE SQUIRREL 
CAGE, published in 1912. During a winter in Rome, she wrote A MON- 
TESSORI MOTHER, and later, on the same subject, MOTHERS AND 
CHILDREN. HILLSBORO PEOPLE appeared in 1915, and in the 
same year THE BENT TWIG told the story of a girl’s revolt against an 
austere household. Out of her poignant experiences in France where she 
went to assist in Red Cross work, Mrs. Fisher wrote HOME FIRES IN 
FRANCE. THE BRIMMING CUP followed in 1921, and the same 
year she worked on the translation of Papini’s LIFE OF CHRIST. In 
swift succession thereafter came ROUGH-HEWN, RAW MATERIAL, 
THE HOME-MAKER, HER SON’S WIFE, and in 1927, WHY STOP 
LEARNING? a book about adult education. In 1930, THE DEEPEN- 
ING STREAM came from her pen, and was followed by BASQUE 
PEOPLE. BONFIRE was followed by TOURISTS ACCOMMO- 
DATED. Then came FABLES FOR PARENTS and SEASONED 
TIMBER. 

This brought Dorothy Canfield Fisher to the period when she started to 
write a book entirely different from her previous works. A member of 
the American Youth Commission, of the American Council on Education 
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for six years, Mrs. Fisher became deeply concerned about the situation of 
American youth in our industrial democracy. Her study of the great mass 
of facts, figures, statistics, and graphs collected in the course of the research 
of the Commission was the basis of Mrs. Fisher’s book. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society is honored to present this Award to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and to mark with its bestowal another milestone 
in the dramatic history of the Society. 
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Needed—Some Appreciation 
Maziz Har 


wo is being said (and some things are even being done) about the 

current teacher shortage. The remedy most often mentioned is more 
pay. That has its attraction, since we live in what the sociologists call a 
money economy, and all teachers know from bitter experience about the 
“economy” but have a distant acquaintance with the “money.” However, 
we lack an understanding of the situation if we think that an increase in 
pay is the whole answer. Teachers are tired of the patronizing attitude of 
the public. This attitude seems to be a compound of reluctant respect, 
suspicion, and mild contempt. It finds expression in scores of small ways. 
The typical comic strip school teacher, with her unprepossessing appearance 
and her sour expression, is one indication of public disrespect. Lawyers are not 
any better looking, nor are doctors or dentists. But no other group is so 
often lampooned as teachers are. 

Consider the plight of an old-maid school teacher at her class reunion. 
Everyone at such a gathering is “displaying his trophies’—showing off his 
accomplishments, his wife, his snapshots of Junior at the age of three. And 
just what has an old-maid school teacher to show except some rather un- 
becoming lines upon her brow? Before long someone is sure to say, patron- 
izingly, “Well, Angie, are you still teaching?’ Now the implications of 
this are inescapable. ‘‘No one,” it says, “would remain a teacher who could 
possibly do anything else. It may do as a filler-in between the time of a girl’s 
graduation and her marriage. But as a lifelong profession—impossible!”’ 
So Angie must resist the temptation to retort, “Yes. Are you still plumb- 
ing, or selling groceries, or mending shoes?” She must be gratified that 
they gave her even that much thought, for she knows from bitter experi- 
ence that they aren’t interested in anything she might tell them about her job. 

I submit that it takes a robust idealism to combat that for long. Pride 
in your job may be strong, but it will shrivel and die under such indiffer- 
ence. What is the result? Young women casting about for their life’s occu- 
pation find nothing to attract them to teaching. Who wants to become a 
part of such an aggregation? This thumb-to-nose attitude leads to avoidance 
of teaching by the adventurous youngster. No one wants to be thought queer 
or different, and that is the way teachers are regarded generally. 


A NEW ATTITUDE CREATES NEW PRIDE 


If a new attitude toward teaching is to be created (and it certainly 
should be), teachers themselves must do a wholesome part of the job. They 


_have been apologetic and sorry for themselves much too long. Such an 
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attitude would undermine the backbone of a dinosaur! Besides, it is in- 
defensible. Most teachers enjoy their work. They even get a lot of satis- 
faction out of all their grievances. 

Pity the tired business man, the harried housewife, the high-pressure 
salesman, but don’t waste any sympathy on the old-maid school teacher. 
Hers is a satisfying life. She is nourished (while in school) by the feeling 
of being necessary! ‘That is a rare elixir which is tasted by very few in these 
careless and hurried days. She is important. She sees and knows and 
fosters the development of children. She keeps Youth with her, and she 
learns to understand it. That is, she does if she’s any good. 


LIVING BY ONE’S WITS 

It used to be thought that teachers were thwarted women, cheated of 
their natural desire to have a home and children. This is no more true of 
teachers than of women in other professions who do not marry and estab- 
lish homes. Next to motherhood, teaching seems to be the most satisfying 
profession because it gives scope for the use of all the abilities a woman 
possesses. J have seen some magnificent actresses giving daily performances 
before appreciative audiences. I have seen women who loved to run the 
whole show—and did it. I have seen others who had a genius for human 
relationships, finding full scope for their powers. I have seen diplomats 
who handled more knotty problems in a week than the State Department 
could settle in a year, and without benefit of protocol. 

Teaching gives plentiful opportunity for the employment of every gift 
and talent, no matter how diverse. You see, a teacher never knows what 
demands will be made upon her before the day is over. She walks a sort 
of “mental tight-wire” in that respect, for the footing is precarious. ‘Though 
her contract may call for her to teach math, she must be prepared to advise 
on social, dietary, or religious problems. She is expected to be able to answer 
any questions which may arise, whether they concern themselves with the 
location of Tanganyika, the speed of light, or how to make hush-puppies. 
She is forgiven an occasional “I don’t know,” but respect rises in proportion 
to the number of questions she can answer. Of course, there are just as 
many failures in the teaching profession as in any other. They get more 
publicity because there are so many pupils to spread the story. Teachers are 
often called cranky and queer. In an age of standardization and mass think- 
ing, that is something of an achievement! It indicates a strong personality 
which dares to be different. This is stimularting, but it calls for steady 
nerves and a lively sense of humor. The old and slightly unsavory phrase, 
“living by one’s wits,” is quite literally descriptive of a teacher’s existence. 


NO NEED FOR CLICHES 


There is no need to invoke any of those old clichés about teachers being 
the moulders of human destiny, the inspiration of the young, the architects 
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of the future! That is like the old Fourth of July oratory—‘full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” If she is a good-natured, fair-minded, and 
wholesome individual, she is willing to leave such high-sounding phrases to the 
politicians. She asks only that hers be considered a profession like other 
worthwhile professions. She has important work to do and she wants to be 
allowed to do it without gratuitous advice from every Tom, Dick, and Mary. 
She hears a great deal about her shortcomings. Any citizen she meets feels 
qualified to point them out to her. Her supervisor tells her, her principal 
tells her, and oh, how the pupils tell her. All the faults of the younger 
generation, from fallen’ arches to moral depravity, are laid at her door. 


THE FIRST DAY’S CHALLENGE 


Dear reader, did you ever visualize the situation which a teacher faces 
on the first day of the term? She is presented with a group of anywhere from 
25 to 55 rugged individuals, for whose mental, moral, and social training 
she is responsible. ‘These individuals come from widely different backgrounds 
with widely differing capacities and personalities. They are, usually, 
strangers to each other and to her. And what is she expected to do? Why, 
you say, she is to make literate people of them. Ah, but that is only one facet 
of the task! She is to make worthy citizens of them. She is to lead them 
to think clearly, choose wisely, and employ their leisure time profitably. She 
is to make them practice the laws of health and safety. She is to make them 
world-minded! “All this and” spelling, too! How do you think you'd 
make out if you were not a teacher? 

In an age of specialization, the teacher’s job has not narrowed; it has 
expanded. ‘There you have its greatest charm and its greatest difficulty! 
A teacher does not feed grammar nuggets into a grammar slot, or history 
facts into a history receptacle. She teaches the whole child, with all his 
inchoate capacities and latent abilities. She works with explosive material, 
unlimited in its possibilities either for good or ill. Hers is a job that calls 
for stamina, imagination, and faith. It is a job that merits the cordial 
respect and understanding of the community. 

Yes, thank ‘you, I’m still teaching! 











The Teacher Shortage as a Symptom" 


Constance M. McCuttoucu 


HE future does not build itself. It is a product of our wisdom or our 

short-sightedness, our prudent provision or our false economy, our positive 
acts, or our failure to act at all. The civilization which shirks its present 
responsibilities toward the future closes its own history. The plea of igno- 
rance does not save it from its own self-inflicted fate. 

Because all that we as individuals value is dependent upon the perpetuation 
of the civilization in which we live, we have a. vital interest in the acceptance 
of responsibility for the future on the part of the American people. We can- 
not look on contentedly while communities leave well-enough alone, for we 
know that the weil-enough of today will be the hell-enough of tomorrow. 
We know that apathy is the quiet beginning of the storm that always seems 
to catch the American people unaware and almost beats them. Yesterday 
it was 13 per cent illiteracy and wooden sticks for guns in the training camps 
of America, while Hitler overran Europe. Luck was with us that time. 
But what will it be tomorrow? Can we hope to get away with it again? 

Whether the race is to be friendly or unfriendly, we know that the rest 
of the world is awake and increasingly informed of our methods. We have 
to surpass ourselves to keep up with our neighbors. And we cannot afford 
to waste our resources, whether they be material or human. 


WASTE HAS BEEN OUR HABIT 


But wastefulness has been our characteristic, born of the plenty in our 
new country and of our new genius. We have used our land badly, we 
have used our mines and wells badly, and we have used our people badly. 
Now we are saving our land; we are damming our rivers; we are building 
stockpiles. But what are we doing to the mainspring of our genius and of 
our democratic way of life? 

While England guarded its culture by refusing to draft teachers into 
the armed services, we opened the doors of the schools and lost in some states 
as many as 25 per cent of our trained educators. Defense industries and 
non-combatant services attracted most of those who ordinarily would have 
entered the teaching profession, and we found ourselves with fewer teachers 
every semester and no substitutes upon whom to draw. For the first time 
in our history we needed someone to herd 40 or 50 or 60 children around 
for seven hours a day in the interest of something we vaguely conceived as 
education, and no one volunteered. Four years had passed before the press 
took notice of the situation. By that time, both the old horse and the young 
colt had left the barn to nibble on war plants. And now, with considerable 


* Address at Citizens’ meeting sponsored by the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
March 4, 1946, at the Mid-day Club, Cleveland. 
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vigor on the part of the press and radio, it is being borne in upon the conscious- 
ness of the American people that former teachers are not all flooding eagerly 
back into the profession, and young people, a war over, are not hurrying to 
enroll in schools of education. They have’ new appetites; and teachers’ 
salaries, teachers’ social position, and teachers’ working conditions do not 
satisfy them. 

WANTED—NORMAL LIVES 


Young people do not want a starting salary of less than they got sweep- 
ing metal shavings off the war-plant floor, and they don’t want to spend four 
years in college to attain less than they could with no training at all. The 
prospect of having to take many professional courses reputed to be unrealistic 
and boring, the possibility of having to teach under conditions for which no 
professional course could prepare them, are not added incentives to them to 
become teachers. When they earn a salary, they want to be respected as 
having earned it, and not kicked around in cartoons and articles and letters 
from parents every time a new levy is up. They believe, poor novices, that 
a levy should be actively supported by the public in whose interest it is 
proposed. If strikes are to be considered unethical, so then, they feel, should 
inadequate salaries and intolerable working conditions be outlawed. When 
they have spent nine months in the frustration of managing masses through 
a maze of overcrowded curricula instead of teaching individuals, doing clerical 
work which other people might better be employed to do, and developing 
ulcers in lunchroom duty when they should be gathering strength for the 
afternoon, they do not want to be told that the long summer vacation is a 
gift sufficient to compensate for any salary and any working conditions and 
any amount of broken health. 

When they enter a school system for their first position, they don’t want 
the largest class or the hardest building. If they are to spend their lives in 
schools, they would prefer a constructive, cooperative atmosphere to the 
defeatism and lack of mutual respect which they sometimes see among 
teachers. They are disturbed that teachers so often favor hanging singly 
over hanging together. ‘They need and want ample supervisory help from 
someone who has more accurate knowledge of the subject than they have, not 
someone who, like the teacher, is saddled with more responsibility than any 
human being can possibly fulfill; not someone more ready with criticism 
than with suggestions and encouragement. They would like to think that 
always merit, and not sex, race, religion, or judicious friendships, will be 
responsible for their advancement in the ranks. They have heard enough 
about democracy to want to enjoy it in their relationships with other teachers, 
principals, supervisors, parents, and boards of education. 

They want to live normal lives like other people in their community, 
to mingle freely and enjoy the pleasures that other adults enjoy, to grow 
professionally through financial ability to subscribe to professional magazines, 
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to attend professional meetings, and to experience richly. They would like 
time during their working day for the committee work which distinguishes 
a dead and stagnant school system from a dynamic one. When they encounter 
parents, they would like their professional status regarded as that of people 
who have studied for four or more years and practiced ever since in a 
specialized field. They know that parent-teacher conferences have often been 
characterized by misunderstanding and emotionalism that have not reflected 
well upon either parent or teacher, but they want to believe that they are 
entering into a fellowship with parents in solving a common problem. 
Fundamentally the young person considering the teaching profession 
wants all of this for himself because he realizes that his feeling of security, 
his self-respect, his professional activity are all necessary to his proper 
dealings with the children he wishes to teach. Insecurity and a broken 
spirit mean poor teacher-pupil relations and a poor learning situation. 


YOUNG PEOPLE CANNOT WAIT FOR THE MILLENNIUM 

Most of all, the young person is disturbed by the apathy of parents and 
arm-chair educators toward the matter of class size, the philosophical resig- 
nation of people in quiet, carpeted offices to the realities of sardine-can edu- 
cation, the glib quotation of statistical averages to disguise ugly facts, the 
defense of one woeful condition by reference to one yet more woeful. A 
school must have good teachers and good materials and good supervision. But, 
even with these, children who are herded in classes of 40 and 50 and 60 
because of halfway measures of school support come out as adults with half- 
knowledges, half-acquired truths, half-learned democratic attitudes, half- 
consciousness of responsibility as citizens, and half-ability to provide for this 
country’s progress and defense. ‘They emerge more followers than leaders, 
more yes-men than thinkers, more silent than expressive, more submissive or 
rebellious than cooperative, more routinized than imaginative, more easy prey 
to the demagogue. 

Rather than meet the frustration of contributing to the half-preparation 
of youth for the most difficult years America has ever had to face, many a 
young person turns his back upon teaching as a profession. He may have 
heard that New York City has whittled some of its classes down to 35. He 
may have heard that Minneapolis is bringing its class average down gradu- 
ally at the cost of $50,000 for every half-child. He may even know that 
Orange Village has passed a levy to insure only 20 children to a class. But 
he knows that vacancies do not occur in the greenest pastures, and he cannot 
wait for the millennium. He cannot wait for people to stop saying “It can’t 
be done,” and to start-saying ““We must do it.” 


A TEACHER BECOMES A PLUMBER 


So, unless he has an indomitable zeal or a very poor imagination, he 
becomes a plumber and has six children of his own; and when the one who 
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is the throw-back to Great-uncle Oscar has trouble in school, he damns 
classroom methods and votes against the next levy. He does not even 
remember that he once thought something as.important to a democracy as 
education should be an integral part of the public economy instead of a 
periodic shock to the sensitive taxpayer. He appreciates less and less the 
relationship between a tax levy and his child’s future. Too busy or too tired 
or too much bored to attend school meetings, he abdicates as a parent in the 
community. 

When he becomes a wealthy plumber, he moves into a better neighbor- 
hood and sends his children to a favored public school or a private school 
with the accent on individual instruction. He has arrived. He has put his 
children’s future into good hands. Or so he thinks. But you and I know, 
and together we must see to it that the American people realize the truth 
before it is too late. 


WE SUFFER FROM MALNUTRITION 


When the next catastrophe comes upon us through our stupidity or our 
lack of preparation or our failure to be a strong, wise people, the son of the 
wealthy plumber or banker or lawyer will have to die with the sons of the 
underprivileged. All of his privilege will not have enhanced the education 
of the other sons or made them wise as citizens of a democracy, or erudite 
and skillful in the ways which might save this country or this world from 
destruction. The throwback to Great-uncle Oscar or the rich young genius 
cannot counteract the ignorance and the impotence of millions of Americans. 
Nor can all the tricks of educational method of the developments of fifty years 
of scientific research in education modify the fact that the American people 
are trying to buy an expensive product cheap. We want education, but we 
don’t want it badly enough. 

The teacher shortage is not the malady. It is a symptom of the malnu- 
trition from which American education suffers, the abdication of us all in 
greater or less degree from our duty as citizens and as educators, the meager 
vision and the comfortable unresourcefulness of all too much of our leader- 
ship both within and outside the profession. Will history demonstrate that 
the only governments fully appreciative of the power of education are the 
totalitarian governments? Must we face another disaster to learn? Can we 
survive another disaster? 

If we in this room did nothing else worthwhile in our lives, we could 
do nothing more significant for this community than to insist upon a positive 
program to implement the work of its educators. We could do nothing more 
significant for our children. We could do nothing which would more 
certainly insure a future worthy of the suffering and sacrifice of these past 


years. So should we wage peace. 














The Emotional Life of the Teacher 


OLIVE PRINE 


MOTIONS (fear, anger, love, affection, jealousy, worry, disgust, regret, 

sorrow, excitement, pleasure, embarrassment, etc.) are a stirred-up state 
of the entire organism. Emotions are common to all people of all ages and 
occupations. Each emotion in itself is a natural function or reaction of the 
body and mind to an appropriate situation. ‘The emotional behavior of the 
individual is one of the important elements of his personality. The manner 
in which he controls his emotions is a measure of his mental health. 

Why should the emotional life of the teacher be discussed? By one 
authority the personality type of the teacher is described in this way: timid, 
possessing peculiar refinement or over-gentility, and overly conscientious about 
trivialities. An article in a recent Reader’s Digest has an unpleasant implica- 
tion in its concluding paragraph: “‘At our school,’ says one youngster, 
‘classes are not death traps and teachers are not monsters’.” 


HOW BIG IS THE PROBLEM ? 


Peck, in his study of adjustment difficulties of 100 women teachers, 
found that one-third were maladjusted and one-sixth needed psychiatric 
advice. In a larger school system, approximately 950 of 35,000 teachers 
were nervous, mental, and thyroid patients. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene reports that one-third to one-half of teachers’ long absences 
were due to mental difficulties. Another study showed that one in six 
teachers was in such poor mental health as to interfere seriously with 
efficiency and satisfaction in teaching and that nervousness ranked second 
enly to colds in frequency. Moreover, 25 per cent of student teachers studied 
showed neurotic tendencies and 20 per cent a lack of self-sufficiency. The 
implications have some basis. A problem does exist. 


WHAT IS NORMAL BEHAVIOR? 


Variation is found in the emotional behavior of individuals just as in other 
human traits. The middle range is normal; the extremes unhealthy. It is 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between normal emotional behavior 
and unhealthy emotional behavior. The normal range itself is wide and has 
room for much individual deviation from the ideal. In general, if one’s 
emotions can be handled personally, they are normal. If emotional expres- 
sion has reached a point at which outside help is needed, the individual has 
become neurotic. 

A teacher may know that she is tending toward emotional instability and 
mental ill-health, if any state of emotion is prolonged, more intense than 
customary, or inappropriate in any way for the stimulating circumstances. 
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She needs to give attention to the laws of mental: hygiene if she feels or 
exhibits insecurity and inferiority or the companion adjustments of fear and 
withdrawal from certain activities, self-consciousness, embarrassment, hopeless 
self-criticism, lack of social poise, envy, timidity, non-constructive day-dream- 
ing, or perfectionist behavior. If she expresses her emotions in a way more 
suitable to a child, if she has a superior attitude, prefers solitude, or is nervous, 
unhappy, suspicious of others, or sensitive, then positive action is in order. 
If she whines agd complains, if she worries unduly, if she has temper 
tantrums, if she doesn’t work harmoniously with others, if she exaggerates 
one set of ideas, then symptoms of maladjustment are present. Certainly if 
she suffers from chronic fatigue, obsessions, delusions, hallucinations, phobias, 
or hysteria, she needs the competent professional care of a physician or 
psychiatrist. 


HOW ATTAIN HEALTHY EMOTIONAL LIFE? 


What should a teacher do to secure and maintain a healthy emotional 
life? She should gain a knowledge and understanding of what emotions 
are, of their normal and abnormal expression and repression. With this 
knowledge and understanding, she should honestiy appraise her own emo- 
tional reactions, relate them to the true causes, then plan and carry out the 
plan, to bring this part of her life closer to the socially accepted norm and to 
her own ideal. 

Emotions are associated with the instinctive drives of the physical being. 
These drives are listed in many ways by psychologists. They may be classi- 
fied as physiological (for food, shelter, mate, etc.) or ego-satisfying (for 
approval, domination, social recognition, attention, security, etc.). The satis- 
faction or frustration of an instinctive drive is associated with a particular 
emotion. Emotions, in different degrees according to their intensity, are 
expressed inwardly by many changes in the physiological state. With anger, 
digestion is inhibited ; blood vessels are constricted ; blood sugar and adrenalin 
are released ; sweating is stimulated ; saliva flow is checked ; breathing becomes 
rapid and irregular; blood pressure and pulse increase; blood flows into 
muscles, nervous system and lungs; the face becomes red; the person feels 
warm; the muscles contract and perhaps shake. ‘Then exhaustion sets in. 
The infant grows rigid, screams, and strikes out with arms and legs; small 
children also bite, throw themselves around, and perhaps scold. The older 
child learns to repress most overt expression but does give way to angry 
speech. The adult under social pressure may repress all overt expression, 
but he cannot repress the inward changes. Repression of anger and of other 
emotions, consciously or unconsciously, remembered or forgotten, may be the 
source of maladjustments. A prolonged siege of anger or its lesser stage, 
resentment, or of other emotions, such as fear and anxiety, or unsatisfied 
love will bring exhaustion, perhaps chronic fatigue. neurasthenia. 
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COMPLETE REPRESSION IS UNDESIRABLE 


Society demands that the instinctive drives and emotions be repressed in 
some degree and controlled. Complete repression is unhealthy and undesir- 
able, if not impossible. Attempts to control these drives and emotions, to 
channel them into other activities and other ways of expression, may result 
in behavior satisfactory or unsatisfying to the individual and society. 

A fictitious but real enough teacher, Miss T, leaves school late in the 
afternoon, eats an unappetizing restaurant meal alone in the midst of uninter- 
esting strangers and served by a careless waitress. She goes to a lecture, 
returns to her room or small, crowded, cold apartment, then escapes into a 
modern novel, and finally falls asleep after midnight. She wakens in the 
morning tired and late. There is a run in her only clean pair of hose. 
Breakfast is cut to coffee, and that bolted. She catches the last bus to school. 
An older teacher comments sarcastically on her time of arrival. Her pupils 
are noisy, unusually stupid, and uncooperative. She can’t help but scold and 
feels depressed all day. 

Miss ‘T’s drives for food, sleep, clothing, and shelter, for personal com- 
fort, are somewhat frustrated. Her desires for social approval and status are 
thwarted. Her need for sexual expression is diverted, harmlessly except for 
the lost sleep. She has given too great a share of the day to intellectual 
activities which are fatigue producing. The state of society and her lack of 
planning prevent her from having an adequate supply of stockings. She feels 
guilty, because she knows she should get more sleep and eat breakfast to be 
healthy, that she should have prepared her clothing ahead of time, that she 
should have arisen when the alarm went off, and that she should arrive at 
school earlier. 

Her poor living conditions are necessitated by a low salary. She feels 
insecure and inferior, unconsciously, perhaps. Everything working together, 
she is resentful or suspicious and misinterprets a remark, meant to be humor- 
ous, as sarcasm. The natural exuberance of children is judged as undue 
noise, perhaps because feelings of insecurity and inferiority make her fear 
criticism from her superiors. She expresses all these emotions, low grade as 
they are, by impatience and scolding. 

What should Miss T do to check the continuance or recurrence of this 
mood of depression? First of all, a frank recognition and analysis of her 
mood, if she has knowledge of the relation of emotions to instinctive drives, 
will demonstrate to her the need for a reorganization of her way of living. 
This reorganization will be based on possible approved: satisfactions of her 
fundamental needs and urges. She must adhere more closely to the health 
rules which she knows. She must arrange her time so that intellectual 
activities, physical activities, recreation, and sleep have each a proper share 
in her day. 
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She must allow time for and give reasonable attention to the details of 
personal care, of care of clothing, and of her living quarters. 

She should, of course, know her work and perform to the best of her 
ability, but she should not let it and duties associated with it encroach upon 
the necessary and desirable activities of personal business and play. She 
must provide occasions for social intercourse with one person or many at a 
time. Her friends should be sought not only from teachers and. similar 
persons but from men and women of higher and lower status, from other 
occupational groups and ages. Such positive, constructive thought and action 
based on knowledge of the workings of emotions and of mental hygiene will 
go a long way toward healthy physical and mental living. 


THE DIRECTIVES ARE CLEAR 


Quite specific directives aiming toward emotional stability and worthy 
of consideration by any teacher are these: 

Secure the best physical health possible by consulting and acting on a 
physician’s advice. Practice good health habits. Don’t be careless. Don’t 
diagnose and treat yourself. A healthy body promotes a healthy mind. 
Adjust to an irremediable defect or handicap by knowledge and training. 
Be informed. Psychological and physiological information directly facilitates 
mental health. Information in other fields builds self-confidence, self-respect, 
provides for social recognition and approval, lends power, and so works for 
emotional stability. Secure sound sex information. Look for the cause of 
emotional distress. Don’t evade personal responsibility by blaming other 
persons or things. - Allow anger and fear expression through acceptable 
physical activities: housework, gardening, music practice, walks, etc. Con- 
trol emotional displays. “They become habitual. Don’t worry or talk about 
troubles. Worry and talk are substitutes for remedial action. Talk may 
be a bid for sympathy and attention and, as such, is unhealthy. Act positively 
to remedy the situation. If it can’t be remedied, it must be accepted. Think 
constructively. Have a purpose and an ideal in living. Strive toward a 
considered and accepted goal. Throw yourself into a great work., To build 
self-confidence, plan and achieve a small success. Follow this with tasks of 
increasing difficulty. 

Act; don’t day-dream about success. Live in the present. Give the 
past and future but a small part of time and consideration. Don’t be a 
teacher all of any day. During vacations, work and play in a way unrelated 
to teaching. Have recreations which are creative and physical in nature. 
Be a producer as well as consumer of arts and sports. Avoid too much compe- 
tition. Non-competitive recreations are less fatiguing. Associate with others. 
Companionship checks day-dreaming and worrying. It provides occasions 
for satisfaction of the need for love and affection, approval, social recognition, 


domination, and so on. Express love generally. Love the members of the 
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family and friends. Provide the best home conditions possible. Be efficient. 
Do things well in the easiest way. Do one thing at a time. Act; don’t 
procrastinate. Make decisions promptly. Most errors of decision are not 
serious and can be corrected later. Practice fair play and generosity. Don’t 
seek an advantage or cheat. Give in on little things Don’t fuss over 
trivialities. Don’t be dogmatic and infallible. Know the facts of a situation 
before accepting or placing blame. Remember that all individuals have the 
same instinctive drives and emotions. No individual is unique in faults or 
favorable traits. “The most inclusive and most important of all these is 
expressed by Socrates’ imperative, “Know thyself.” 


THE QUEST FOR THE GOOD LIFE 


However, though a teacher may know and practice all the precepts 
of mental hygiene, she still has little control of some of the factors affecting 
mental health. Her working conditions are largely in the hands of the 
administrative officers of the school system. Both her working conditions 
and her life outside the school are related to the community and society in 
general. 

Administrators can strive for pleasant, effective, physical sufrroundings. 
They can help to create an atmosphere conducive to mental health—an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and cooperation producing genuine joy in living and 
working. They can do this through the use of democratic procedures; 
through plans for the achievement of distant goals as well as immediate; 
by providing for activities which have reality, intrinsic interest, and worth; 
and by possessing and exhibiting mental health themselves. Administrators 
can help to adjust the teacher to the community and, in some degree, the 
community to the teacher. Administrators and teachers working together 
can do much to secure better salaries, better living conditions, and better 
understanding by the community, and thus provide greater security and satis- 
factory status for themselves. 

Teachers are individuals in the community and in society. Any social 
change which promotes the mental health of all individuals will better the 
mental health of the teacher. Society and all individuals in it must strive 
toward a good way of life for all people, a way of life which will permit 


each person to secure and maintain a high level of emotional stability and 
mental health. 
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A Pioneer Goes Before* 
EpirH V. Conarp 


O EVERY teacher interested in 

child or parent education the name, 
Patty Smith Hill, stands as a guidepost 
to the best achievements in theory and 
practice in present-day education of 
young children. 

Patty Hill, born March 27, 1868, 
one of six children, four girls and two 
boys, was the daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister who, during the Civil War, 
established a college for the daughters 
of the South near Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Hill, together with his wife, 
held advanced ideas in education. They 
believed not only in higher education 
for girls, as for boys, but also that girls 
should be prepared professionally to par- 
ticipate in a useful way in the work of the world. 

Growing up during the reconstruction period following the Civil War, 
Patty Hill became much concerned over the current neglect of the very 
young child, in marked contrast to the care and attention given to her in 
her own happy childhood on a typical old southern plantation. The desire 
to work for the welfare of little children grew with the years. She began 
to teach when only eighteen years old, later entering the first class of the 
Kindergarten Training School for Teachers opened by Anna B. Bryon in 
Louisville in 1887. 


SHE SOON SURPASSED HER TEACHERS 





Patty SmitH HI. 


Because of her keen interest in children, her initiative, and her ability 
to be one with them in their interests and achievements, she became an 
exceptional teacher. On graduation she was made Director of the Observa- 
tion Kindergarten, with the understanding that she might experiment freely 
and make any changes she felt should be made in the still formal kinder- 
garten practices of that day. 

In this position, with its freedom of opportunity for experimentation, it 
was not long before she attracted the attention of Colonel Francis Parker, 
head of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, and of John Dewey, at that 


* Patty Smith Hill died May 25, 1946. She was one of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society’s first national honorary members. 
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time a teacher there. She demonstrated with little children as they did 
with older ones, believing with them that the impulse to activity was a 
decided asset in education which should be applied in classroom work. She 
held with Froebel that ‘“We must follow where the little child leads.” She 
believed in an active, colorful, singing classroom where children might grow 
in a cooperative, democratic atmosphere. 

Through the further interest and encouragement of such psychologists as 
G. Stanley Hall and William Burnham, Patty Hill and Anna Bryon ad- 
vanced the theory that, in order to develop the child to his full ability, he 
should have the best thought and care of physician, dietitian, psychologist, 
mental hygienist, and artist, as well as teacher and parent. ‘This theory 
was indeed iconoclastic at a time when children were measured in language 
by the number of times they had read McGuffy’s Reader, when play with 
blocks was dictated by steps in sequence, when pricking holes and sewing 
outlines on cardboard were considered essential to a child’s training in art 
expression, and when medical or any sort of psychological or social attention 
was unknown. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR GAVE HER OPPORTUNITY 


It was at the World’s Fair in 1893 that Patty Hill had opportunity 
publicly to demonstrate what little children were capable of achieving when 
allowed to initiate, plan, and create freely, the school being a laboratory in 
which the child learns activities and ideals of democratic living. 

In 1893 also Miss Hill was elected Principal of the Training School for 
Teachers and Supervisor of Schools in Louisville. Her summers she spent 
in study under eminent educators and psychologists, Dewey, Hall, James, 


Thorndike, and others. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CALLED HER 


In 1905 Miss Hill obtained a leave of absence from her work in Louis- 
ville in order to accept the invitation of Dean James Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia, to give a course of lectures in what was known then as the 
Teacher Training School, a center at that time of conservative thought in 
, regard to the education of young children. At the completion of the series, 
Dean Russell reported to the trustees at Louisville that ‘‘no one lecturer had up 
to this time drawn such large audiences.” This was true of her later 
lectures both at home and abroad. Students from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, the Near East, Africa, 
Asia, Australia, came to listen, learn, and go back to their respective coun- 
tries to establish schools with improved surroundings and practicable, work- 
able theories of education. 

Miss Hill, who had come first to Teachers College for a series of lectures, 
later was appointed Director of the Kindergarten Department, which under 
her guidance developed into the Nursery School, Kindergarten-First Grade 
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Department. She launched many new experiments in Nursery School educa- 
tion. She was always alert for new materials. New ideas and practical 
theories, books for children, play materials, rooms and their equipment, even 
manuscript writing for children, came under her scrutiny. 

Shortly after the close of World War I she secured Miss Grace Owen, 
under whose direction the nursery schools established by the English govern- 
ment for the children of war workers had functioned, to give a series of 
lectures at the college on her Nursery School work in England. Who can 
measure the value of these beginnings to the social structure of teday, par- 
ticularly as applied in World War II? 


HER INTERESTS WERE NOT NARROW 


Some years before this, in 1908, Miss Hill had been made president of, 
and up to the time of her death maintained active membership in, the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, now known as Association for Childhood 
Education, an international organization devoted to furthering educational 
facilities for children. She became also the organizer and first chairman of 
the National Association for Nursery Education. 

In the earlier days of her work at Teachers College she sponsored the 
first Parent-Teacher organization in Horace Mann School. In 1927 her 
colleagues and former students paid tribute to her at a dinner celebrating her 
forty years of service to education. In 1928, as the first candidate, Miss 
Hill rceeived a medal presented by the Parents Magazine and the United 
Parents Association of Greater New York for “distinguished service to 
parental education.” 

In 1929 Columbia University awarded Miss Hill the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters, she being one of two women so honored on this occasion. 
President Butler presented the degree with these words: “Year in and year 
out, Dr. Hill is answering the age-old question of Epictetus, ‘What constitutes 
a child?’ In the spirit of Froebel, she is finding new ways and means to make 
the child the father of the worthwhile man.” 

In addition to her countless activities at home and abroad, Miss Hill 
wrote many articles on childhood education, invented materials for class- 
room use, among them the Patty Hill blocks, and, with her sisters, earlier in 
life composed many songs for children, among them the well-known “Happy 
Birthday to You!” 

Miss Hill was always a leader in pioneering, in good works, first in 
her emphasis on the study of children as basic in education; second, the sig- 
nificance of the family influence on child growth; and third, leadership in the 
improvement of community life as essential to the welfare of children. Hence, 
she was not idle after her retirement in 1935, but tireless in her effort to 
challenge workers with the opportunity to be found in a neighborhood such 
as Manhattanville in upper New York. During the depression she helped 
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to organize and supervise a WPA Nursery School housed in the old Jewish 
Theological Seminary Building. She helped a group of students and faculty 
establish a nursery school run cooperatively by parents, who organized them- 
selves into what is known as “The Community Association for Cooperative 
Education, Inc.” Under Miss Hill’s guidance this group conducted a variety 
of community activities, among them a camp for families belonging to the 
Association. Miss Hill even gave financial aid to the initial cost of the camp, 
which has been self-sustaining since that time. 

Through Miss Hill, when World War II made the care of children 
of mothers who work imperative, a study of the needs of the children in 
the Manhattanville area was financed. This study resulted in the combined 
interest of Columbia University and the churches and other welfare agencies 
in the area, who sponsored an all-day child care center. The Manhattanville 
Neighborhood Committee, the sponsoring group for this war effort, is con- 
templating an expanding program in line with the vision of coordinated 
community effort held by Miss Hill for so many years. Miss Hill also 
sponsored scholarships for promising negro students and, through the Asocia- 
tion for Childhood Education, for two students from occupied countries in 
Europe, the money for these scholarships being a gift by friends and students 
on the occasion of her fortieth anniversary. 


HER PLAY SPIRIT ENTRANCED CHILDREN 


Many stories might be told of how Miss Hill’s never-failing sense of 
humor and play spirit won the ready confidence of children. Among friends 
she liked to tell the story of the strange little boy who accosted her abruptly 
as she was hurrying home from her school in Louisville. ‘Please, mum, 
stop and pin up me pants,” he said. She immediately whipped out a safety 
pin and fixed him up to his great satisfaction, and to her own. 

There was that time, too, when Queen Marie of Rumania, on her visit 
to New York, asked Miss Hill to visit the kindergarten. Everything was 
made ready, polished and shining, red carpets spread on steps and corridors 
for Her Majesty to walk upon, children told to come in the afternoon, since 
the Queen would be busy sight-seeing in the morning. ‘They expected to 
shake hands with her, and to sing for her. But no Queen came. She had 
been detained. The teacher explained that since the Queen could not come, 
Miss Hill, the Head of the Department, had been asked to take her place. 
They were to be introduced to her and sing their songs as if for the Queen. 
Miss Hill’s winning personality evidently made its impression, for the next 
day a number of children, meeting her on the way to school, called out, 
“Hello, Queenie!” 

Some of us like to think of Patty Hill in her busy, crowded life, with 
all its perplexing problems, stopping to rescue a wilted, bedraggled plant 
from a city ash can, and wrapping it tenderly in a bit of paper. “I’m taking 
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it out to my country place,” she said simply. “I think I can make it grow 
there.” 

Patty Hill’s quick mind, her ability to size up situations constructively, 
together with her keen vision of things to come, won the confidence of her 
fellow-workers and inspired them to unremitting effort. She was always 
fearless in stating her beliefs and purpose, and tireless in achieving her 
purpose. Her life was one of utmost devotion to the problems of improving 
education and living conditions for both children and parents. 

In brief summary, a few of Patty Hill’s achievements follow: 

1. She emphasized child study and child growth in relation to the 
curriculum, considering the whole child, along physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, and spiritual lines. 

2. She interpreted the outstanding theories of education, rather than 
blindly following them, adapting these to work with young children. 

3. She studied, selected, and created materials to meet the needs and to 
stimulate the interests of children. 

4. She encouraged teachers and parents to cooperate in the work for 
children, and to study them intelligently in order to discover and stimulate 
their interests and abilities. 

5. In the broad community sense, she studied and encouraged ideas for 
improving education, living conditions, and recreation possibilities for people 
in all walks of life. 

Surely we can say Patty Hill was one of the foremost and most far-seeing 
educational leaders of our time. 












Comrades in Action 
Pear, A. WANAMAKER 


N UNPRECEDENTED crisis in 
American education, reflected by the 
increasing shortage of qualified teachers and 
depleted enrollments in colleges and uni- 
versities which prepare teachers, offers a 
challenge today to all leaders in our pro- 
fession. 

Immediate action is necessary. “Teach- 
ing must be made more attractive in order 
to hold the loyalty of able men and women 
now in the field, to win back those people 
who have left the profession, and to en- 
courage talented students in our high 
schools and colleges to enter the profession. 

Firm and swift steps to turn the tide : 
in the face of the crisis which threatens Mie, Poser, A. Wa 
our profession are being taken by the Na- NEA President 1946-47 
tional Education Association. In this task, 
outstanding assistance is being given by members of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE 


At Lake Chautauqua, New York, during the last week in June, the 
NEA Committee on Teacher Preparation and Certification brought together 
300 leaders representing all departments of the NEA, state education asso- 
ciations, state departments of education, college and university faculties in 
teacher education, and 51 national lay organizations in business, religion, civic 
affairs, labor, and other fields. Forty-three states were represented, as were 
every branch of the profession and every major lay group in American life. 
A week later the NEA Representative Assembly in Buffalo adopted a motion 
recommended by the Conference establishing a Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards charged with the responsibility “of 
implementing the recommendations of the National Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Supply, and of developing and carrying forward 
a continuing program for the profession in matters of recruitment, selection, 
preparation, certification, and advancement of professional standards, includ- 
ing standards for institutions which prepare teachers.” 
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THE NEW COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


‘The new Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
held its first meeting in Washington September 12-14, at which time Dr. 
M. Margaret Stroh, National Executive Secretary of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
was elected Vice Chairman. It is the hope and purpose of the Commission 
to carry a vigorous campaign into every community in the nation, to arouse 
public support behind necessary legislation and other action to increase 
teachers’ salaries. Coupled with this effort will be a nationwide teacher 
recruitment program to include every high school in the country. 

In driving towards its objectives the Commission will be greatly aided 
by the groundwork which members of Delta Kappa Gamma have laid in 
encouraging recruitment by dramatizing the teaching profession. 


THE INSISTENT DEMAND 


America can rise no higher than the level of the teaching done in the 
schools of the nation. The knowledge of the people, the skills they possess, 
their attitudes, tastes, and citizenship qualities are all products of the teacher’s 
art. No profession requires greater native talent than teaching children. No 
calling demands more understanding and patience or a greater store of in- 
formation. No practitioner needs more highly specialized knowledge, more 
technical precision and artistic skill than does the teacher. “Those who teach— 
especially in a democracy—should represent the nation’s best, because their 
qualities are inevitably translated into the life of the nation. 

Certification regulations in the various states prescribe the formal legal 
requirements for licensed teaching in the public schools. Only fifteen states 
and the District of Columbia require graduation from a four-year college 
as a minimum education for teaching. Thirty-four states have lower stand- 
ards, and some states issue standard teaching certificates on the basis of high 
school graduation plus a few courses in summer school. A minimum require- 
ment for legal certification to teach children should be full college graduation 
representing a thorough general education and completion of a well-organized 
program of specialized professional courses related directly to the important 
job of teaching. To this minimum should be added supervised teaching ex- 
perience or interneship. Such a legal requirement should be regarded as 
only the foundation for the training of the professional teacher. Through 
graduate programs, advanced professional study, clinics, workshops, experi- 
mentation, travel, continuous in-service education, the teacher would gradu- 
ally reach the high, professional level of teaching America needs. There are 


_ many teachers in the United States who meet these standards, but they 


constitute only a minority of the total number employed. 

Although requirements for legal certification are very low in most states, 
even those requirements are difficult to maintain because too many Americans 
are complacent about the kind of teaching in the schools. A determined 
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public demand for good teaching is the only means of establishing adequate 
minimum standards of teacher selection, preparation, and certification. 


THE VITAL ROLE OF DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 


Members of Delta Kappa Gamma, representing a cross-section of all 
levels and types of educational interests, can continue to play vital roles 
in spurring recruitment of talented young people into our teaching profes- 
sion. As observed at the Chautauqua conference, we have failed too often, 
as teachers, to point out to prospective teachers the joys of teaching, the self- 
satisfaction it brings, and the intangible values in it. The statement is too 
often made to prospective teachers by public school and college teachers, 
“Don’t go into this field.” The good, inspirational teacher with a dynamic 
personality and a zest for living exhibiting sympathetic understanding and 
love for young people is the greatest exponent of guidance into the profession. 
Even though there are many in the field who exemplify the teacher just 
mentioned, on too few occasions have these individuals used their influence 
in guidance and recruitment. 


THE VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 


The Commission will receive valuable assistance through the Victory 
Action Program adopted by the NEA Representative Assembly in July which 
is dedicated to achieving the following goals: 

1. Active democratic local education associations in every community, 
affiliated with the state and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective state education association in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national education association. 

4. Unified dues—local, state, and national—collected by the local. 

5. A membership enrollment of at least 90 per cent in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serv- 
ing as advisory members of corresponding national committees. 

7. A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent principal at the head of every 
school. 

9. A professionally prepared and competent administrator at the head of 
each school system. 

10. A strong adequately staffed state department of education in each 
state. 

11. A professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to 
the increased cost of living. 

12. Professional security for teachers and administrators guaranteed by 
effective tenure legislation. 
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13. Retirement income for old age and disability. 

14. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 

16. Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national 
levels. 

17. Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient 
operation, with special attention to the needs of rural areas. 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or residence. 

19. The equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including 
needed state and national financing. 

20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every 
child. 

21. An effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


THE DIFFICULTIES WE FACE 


Several obstacles must be faced with candor as we move toward these 
objectives. One obstacle is low standards of selection, preparation, and cer- 
tification of teachers, including the substandard teachers who have come into 
the schools during the war emergency. ‘Teachers who lack preparation and 
vision do not readily lend themselves to the work of professional organiza- 
tion. ‘Teachers well prepared for their work are more responsive to the tasks 
of our professional associations. 

A second obstacle is the low salaries paid to teachers. This can and is 
being corrected by the work which our professional groups are doing. The 
foundation has already been laid in public appreciation and understanding 
of the schools. 

Only through an informed profession and an informed public can teachers’ 
salaries be raised to professional levels. In improving salaries, it is urged 
that at every level of action—local, state, and national—and at every stage 
of progress, the organized professions enlist the help of lay citizens and lay 
organizations. 

A third obstacle is the absence of well-developed local associations in 
many parts of the country. The only way to meet this obstacle is to intensify 
our efforts in this area as we are now doing until every teacher is actively 
at work on the problems of the profession. With better preparation and 
better salaries the task of building local organizations will be easier. The 
best local organizations are accomplishing remarkable results for teacher 
welfare and the improvement of education and community life. Many of 
our state associations are doing much to establish and strengthen local groups. 
As these groups grow stronger and as they work out action programs for 
their local communities, we shall see a new vitality coming into our whole 
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profession. We are now using but a small fraction of the potential leader- 
ship among the teachers of this country. 

A fourth obstacle is the failure of many of the colleges which prepare 
teachers to give sufficient emphasis to the ethical obligation to participate in 
professional organization and in their failure to associate the student during 
his college days, as do schools of medicine and law, with the organizations 
pertaining to his lifelong career. We are only beginning to learn that, if we 
want our young teachers to be effective in their professional and civic rela- 
tionships, we must also give them practice in those relationships. We now 
have in Future Teachers of America a movement which is sending forth 
young people prepared through practice to take their part in our local, state 
and national education associations. FTA now have chapters in over 150 
colleges and universities. 

A fifth obstacle lies in the difficulty of finding enough trained and inspired 
leaders to do the hard work essential to success. Again and again we have 
seen defeat turned into victory by talented leadership. Again and again we 
have seen progress halted by the lack of leadership. Nothing takes the place 
of historical background, deep convictions, sustained purpose and know how. 
These things can be inculcated by teaching. Leadership does not just hap- 
pen. It is developed by deliberate efforts to discover and train leaders. 
Beginnings have been made in various regional conferences and workshops 
which have sprung up here and there throughout our country. Such efforts 
should be multiplied until every state has a program for the training of pro- 
fessional leadership. There is enough potential leadership in our profession 
to make more progress in education during the next five years than we have 
made during the past twenty-five years. The NEA, through cooperation 
with such groups as Delta Kappa Gamma, hopes to mobilize that leadership. 














The Contribution of Women to the 
Post-War World* 


AuRELIA HENRY REINHARDT 


AS IT ever occurred to you how often the world might accurately be 

described as a post-war world? From the ancient famous conflicts of 
the Greeks and Persians, of the Carthagenians and the Romans, of the 
Romans and northern tribesmen, down to the thousand years of European 
conflicts between various peoples for various reasons? Coming to our own 
continent and country, there were difficult problems after the American 
Revolution, and after the War between the States, problems which Ameri- 
cans had to face frankly and to strive mightily to solve. The post-war world 
of 1946 is not unique in that it has problems, but it is unique in three other 
ways: that the problems are shared by the entire world; that women have 
a constructive opportunity in their solution; and that ideologies—or beliefs 
about governmental forms and economic methods—are basic causes of conflict. 


COMMON SENSE ARTICULATES UNIVERSAL TRUTHS 


At this point I am reminded of an anecdote in our American history 
concerning Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. You may remember that 
these two great men of the eighteenth century were incompatible in tem- 
perament, though both contributed in a unique fashion to the creation of 
the American Republic. When John Adams read the Declaration of In- 
dependence, he exclaimed that he could not see why so many people acclaimed 
it a great document: “There is not an idea in it that has not been the sub- 
ject of conversation by intelligent people for years!” Jefferson, learning 
that Adams had greeted coolly his statement of the Colonies’ position re- 
garding the Mother Country and its right to independence, replied, “I did 
not try to state any startling or new ideas. I endeavored to so state ancient 
truths that they seemed, which they are, common sense, in language so simple 
that all might understand.” 

As I discuss briefly our American world with women consecrated to the 
work of education, I warn you that nothing of originality will be said, but I 
trust you may feel more keenly, because of my words, the common sense of 
universal truths as they apply to our deeply troubled generation following 
the second World War. 


MEN SEEM TO AGREE ONLY ON FORCE 


First, then, let us think of the universality of the. conflict in which 
the military engagements have ceased so recently in Europe and in Asia, and 


*Address delivered at the National Convention, San Francisco, California, 
August 27, 1946, 
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following which we desire to create a stable condition of peace. The tradi- 
tional democracies and communistic Russia for months now have striven 
vainly to reconcile their economic, political, and religious differences. In 
Palestine, also, Jewish ambitions are at odds with the Arabian inheritance in 
these fields. In far India, the Hindu and the Moslem have almost no 
interests that can be called mutual, and Britain’s long-time relationship adds 
to, rather than simplifies, the confusion. In the Orient, political institutions 
and religious observances rising out of Shintoism have long been at variance 
with Confucianism and Buddhism. At the moment our countrymen occupy 
Japan. In Latin America one finds twentieth century ideas and ideals having 
their roots in the Roman Catholicism and monarchical culture of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century Spain, while in the United States the Anglo-American 
concepts have their beginnings in Protestant-Cromwellian days in England. 
It would seem that never before our time has divisiveness so characterized 
the human mind. Disagreement, distrust, intolerance are everywhere. 

Agreement seems to be reached on one fact only—Force is proved to be 
the arbiter of man’s destiny. To organize men to become an unconquerable 
force, to experiment in the materials of the universe to discover as yet un- 
known sources of power—these seem the only sure means of organizing 
governments and stabilizing economic control. To the aggressors in the most 
recent war, to Nazis and Fascists, who agreed to act under dictatorship, and 
to the country which still has the largest army in the world, faith in force 
belonged to all articulate opinion. Happily, the western democracies, while 
meeting in emergency force with force, still believe in other arbiters. ‘Their 
confidence in the efficacy of democratic method has shown itself in the writing 
of the Charter of the United Nations in 1945 and in a year-long experiment 
in their belief that an appeal to reason, with open debate and an oppor- 
tunity to understand causes and effects, even enemy action, friendly agreement 
might be substituted for force. 


FAITH IN DEMOCRACY MUST BE OUR WATCHWORD 

You, who are workers in this group, must belong to those with faith 
in democratic method, must yourselves search out cause and effect in con- 
flicts national and international, must yourselves be disciplined to discuss 
differences intelligently and to come to reasonable conclusions, even if they 
differ from those you have traditionally held. You must have confidence 
in human intelligence and in moral freedom, though belief in many places 
denies peace to a world that is not unified by force, by military might, by 
powers which can be used only to destroy human beings and their cultures, 
but cannot create or nourish life in any aspect. 

TWO EVENTS CHANGED THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

I have said that women have a great constructive task at this moment 

in history and in the history of the world. Historians have emphasized the 
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fact that there have been two eras in western European history that deeply 
changed the physical and moral life of society and, therefore, profoundly af- 
fected women. We call these events the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The first was a secular liberalizing of thought and conduct, when after the 
sleep of the darker ages the art and philosophy of Greece came to western 
Europe. The second was a spiritual liberalizing of thought and conduct, 
when under Luther’s leadership the message of Christianity passed from 
officials to members of their congregations and the language of the Scriptures 
was translated to be that of the congregations who worshipped. Not only 
men but women became less the victims and more the participants in every 
phase of life. The emerging vision of the worth of the individual made pos- 
sible democratizing political forms. Liberalized Christianity lessened the 
traditional inheritance of “original sin,” and gradually diminished the power 
to inflict human slaveries while it taught the sanctity of personality and the 
rights and responsibilities of all individuals. These changes in point of view 
were deeply important. 

Woman’s place in the world was redefined. She brought to the com- 
munity and to the country, in the widening relationships of changing times, 
what the centuries had taught her. This wisdom has gradually bettered 
public standards, and it will continue to better them if women will re- 
member that their duty within the family is not diminished because there 
are other duties with horizons as wide as the inter-nation. 


WOMEN LEARNED TOLERATION THROUGH DIFFERENCES 


Through thousands of years, everywhere, in the family, woman learned 
to recognize and to tolerate differences and people. No family has identical 
children. In primitive life, the care of the aged, of kindred who needed 
shelter—these demands developed her liking for and understanding of 
people, her tolerance, her humanity. Closely related to this is woman’s 
spontaneous ability to cooperate. Primitive households were under her 
leadership. —To get work done, to get messages carried, to keep the peace 
in cave or igloo, in tepee or desert tent, in hut or castle, she had to develop 
organization, cooperation, social order. Does not the whole world need those 
qualities today, in government and in economics? Out of the intimacy of 
her contacts and the demands on her ingenuity grew her capacity to teach 
others. Nomad, grower of rice, or city-dweller, woman had to teach those 
who lived with her, if she did not herself carry all the burdens of providing 
food, clothing, and shelter: Thousands of years before there existed schools, 
she was the teacher. ‘Today, the elimination of ignorance cannot be left to 
schools alone. The first and most vital beginning of learning is, and will 
be, in the family. Parents both should have a part, but women especially 
should teach their children as naturally as they sing to them or play with 
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them. ‘The intimacy of contact taught women early some of the principles 
of health, that illness could begin with an individual and spread to include 
the family, that there was a connection between events, that results had 
causes, that it was easier to avoid or to prevent a difficulty than to cure it. 
So, a modern woman has an especial aptitude to be of service in establishing 
health standards in her commugity and in creating proper mechanisms to 
maintain standards. From community health it is but a step to community 
recreation, physical in playgrounds, aesthetic in parks, intellectual in libraries 
and museums. War spreads the evils of violence into cities and, indeed, every- 
where that the rumors of war penetrate. We talk of juvenile delinquency. 
The woman who is making actual in her family and community her own 
inherited wisdom is already preventing delinquency, and the prevented evil 
does not ask us for a cure. 


WOMEN HAVE FOUND IN RELIGION A CONSTANT INSPIRATION 


Then, women have served in another field. One reason, it has seemed 
to me, that women have sought the inspiration of religion more consistently 
than men has been the personal quality of their contact with human beings. 
They have seen that affection was more powerful than hate, that persuasion 
lasted where punishment was forgotten. The mysteries of birth and death 
were with them daily. The assurance grew in even the humblest that there 
was a power greater than themselves, to be known if possible, to be worked 
with harmoniously, however difficult that might be. Over the world, men 
became the officials in the religions that emerged in various cultures, but 
always more women were among the worshippers. ‘Today, in our excess of 
individualism, women need to pause and ask if any one of us is a final and 
absolute authority, or whether the humility found in Christianity is not 
fundamental to sanity itself in our divided post-war world. 


WHAT MUST BE WOMEN’S MINIMUM CONTRIBUTIONS? 


To close these thoughts on the minimum contribution which women could 
make to our contemporary problems, their non-military responsibilities 
through the generations make their gifts civil rather than military, builders 
of home and community rather than makers and leaders of armies. Women’s 
concerns with life in its manifold forms rather than in economic enterprise 
make their activities social and non-competitive rather than corporate and 
competitive. Women’s ancient responsibility to the family rather than to 
the state tends to make them concerned with the duties of citizens rather 
than of statesmen. Women can learn skill in new enterprises, as we shall 
now illustrate, but we have here spoken of the achievements they bring into 
democratic living, contributing to its adequacy. 
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IDEOLOGIES CLUTTER OUR PATH TO PEACE 


I have said that a third contemporary fact of which women must be 
conscious is that ideologies, or beliefs, especially about government and 
economics, but also we might add in matters of religion and standards of 
conduct, constantly obstruct the path to peace. If we are ever to get rid 
of these stubborn obstacles, it will be by education rather than by force. 
It is for women, like yourselves, to redefine it and its function in our own 
land, and to consider its function in other lands. We must realize there is 
no final definition of education, no perfect curriculum, no institution, and 
no teacher but must alter and improve with the needs of the time. 

Education cannot remain the same through two generations. Although 
it has the function of preserving what the past has taught, it has the func- 
tion of studying the universe more closely so that the sum of our knowl- 
edge is increased and our mistakes corrected. 

Education is the process of learning, and it is the application of learn- 
ing that enables the individual to live intelligently. Primitive people 
confine this process to the home. Advanced cultures set up systems of 
schools. As civilization grows complex the process becomes more inclusive 
in material and demands longer time for individual preparation. As men 
establish world relationships, questions of education have world-wide ap- 
plication. 

On the other hand, the responsibilities of democratic citizenship demand 
a constant willingness to learn, a lifelong application to events and their sig- 
nificance within the democracy’s horizon. Democratic citizenship tends to 
multiply the instruments of information, in our time, newsprint and maga- 
zines, books, public libraries, lectures, forums, radio, cinema. World citizen- 
ship will use these mediums on a world scale. In the use of each will be 
required knowledge and sympathy, imagination and integrity, tolerance and 
humor. 

Recognizing the immensity of the task that the people undertake, who 
like yourselves would remove the causes of friction which lead to war, and 
would build the cooperative interests which lead to peace, the United Nations, 
writing their charter in San Francisco, discussed education from every angle, 
especially as an instrumentality of peaceful, constructive living. The purpose 
of the Economic and Social Council is to nourish all international efforts that 
lead to the gaining and sharing of knowledge that shall better the common 
life. Especially, UNESCO (The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
Cultural Organization), which has been meeting in London almost con- 
stantly since June, 1945, is concerned with developing an international office 
of education. Its concern with basic requirements in education, with the 
progress of modern science, with the contact of ancient cultures, is a model 
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for nations desirous of utilizing to the full educational possibilities for its 
citizens. 


EDUCATION WILL OBLITERATE ALL DIFFERENCES 


This may be hard for you to acknowledge, but, if peoples are to live 
harmoniously, education should have the common philosophic bases that make 
for understanding whatever the geographic, climatic, or racial difference. 
Religious freedom comes first, and those independencies of spirit and mind 
that are the proof of man’s stature among living creatures, and his possession 
of reason. Nothing is so untrue as the belief that knowledge has racial or 
national limits. 

Education will differ in materials as peoples live in various climates, 
are seafaring or land-bound, are agricultural or industrial. In America we 
are apt to forget that the accurate use of the mother tongue makes for clarity 
of thought and understanding, and that the discipline of at least one other 
modern language helps in the understanding of one’s own language. The 
early turning to science makes the scientific method of thought and work, 
second nature. The life sciences are a basis for individual and group health. 
The physical sciences lay a foundation for the technical aspects of modern life, 
and rouse early interest in the constructive use of what in an atomic age 
threatens to become divisive and destructive. The learning of history makes 
increasingly for human understanding. To study politics removes the mystery 
from government and clarifies ideologies. Economics throws the light of 
reason and justice on trade and finance. 

One of the most interesting ways to approach an understanding of the 
United States is to trace the organization of education, first at childhood 
level, next at elementary level; the development of high schools and higher 
education, succeeded by experiments in the education of the infant and the 
education of the adult—these have resulted in America’s inclusive philosophy 
that learning must be formalized from birth to death. So extensive are the 
ranges of knowledge, so varied are the subjects of knowledge, and so unend- 
ing is man’s responsibility to know in democratic living, that the years of 
increase in supporting formal education seem to have no end. 

The magnificent response of government to support this democratic need 
for education must be recognized as we call attention to the difficulties of 
making education adequate, since it is of international consequence. To look 
out over our country is to feel a kind of awe for the faith which leads to 
such unparalleled generosity of the American people in providing educational 
facilities for their population. Cities and rural districts possess institutions 
of every variety, while the training of teachers for the profession of instruc- 
tion is one of the major undertakings of our democratic land. However, 
war temporarily changed the educational structure as it called millions of 


youth eighteen years and above into the armed services. But, even without 
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war, our land was learning that not in the multitude nor magnitude of school 
buildings is found the guarantee of educational adequacy; not in the multi- 
tude of teachers that the question is finally answered; not even in the salary 
schedules—sometimes generous, sometimes penurious—is the secret of suc- 
cessful learning. 

Education which submits to a thousand definitions is a dynamic process. 
It is a process of growth, change, creativity, of failure and achievement that 
is never done. It is a process identical for no two peoples. 

In our post-war world, it is your business and mine to see that educa- 
tion performs its great task. It must be adequate in content of what it 
offers for instruction and excellent in its methods of teaching. It must be 
efficient in its outcome, converting its student to the use of mind and hand 
successfully. It must be effective in the influence which is exercised to set 
standards of human behavior, and to respect nobility in daily conduct. Can 
we help to bring these things to pass? If so, I have no apprehension concern- 
ing the post-war world of 1946 and after. American men and women will 
be through intelligence, good will, and education prepared to create a world 
in which the nations can do their work in harmony of spirit and friendliness 
of heart. 











What the Teacher Expects or Hopes for 
in the Principal 


JEWELL E. York 


HILE attending the N.E.A. Institute of Organization Leadership 

held at the American University at Washington, D. C., during the 
month of August, I received a letter from our superintendent, Mr. White, 
asking me to speak at the fall session of the Administrators’ Conference on 
What the Teacher Expects or Hopes for in the Principal. 1 began work 
immediately by getting reactions from each of the thirty-six individuals at- 
tending the Institute. Twenty-two states were represented in the group. 

I will attempt in my remarks to incorporate not only my own thoughts 
on this subject, but those of the individuals attending the Institute plus the 
national trend of thinking. These expressions come from teachers in ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and senior high school, and are not in any way 
personal in their nature. 

First, the principal should be a friendly and sympathetic person with a 
cultural background. He should have a sound life philosophy and adhere 
to it. He should understand and like people and know how to move among 
them with ease. If his interest is not sincere, teachers and children soon 
sense it and the result is not so pleasing. 

Second, the principal should be well qualified for the position to which 
he is assigned. No matter what type of school he is to head, he should have 
had at least three years of actual teaching experience in that field. ‘To be 
continuously conscious that there are teachers in the building who know 
more about techniques and subject matter to be covered than he does weakens 
him in his own estimation; therefore, he cannot hope to have in the eyes 
of his teachers those superior qualities that would stamp him as a leader. 
On page 4 of a late N.E.A. publication entitled The Elementary Schooi 
Principalship we find this paragraph: 

“Often elementary school principals are persons transferred from high 
school classrooms or administrative positions. Such transfers may not be 
wise when the practice shows a lack of systematic policy focused upon the 


unique preparation and experience required for the elementary school 
principalship.” 


Again, on page 5 of this same bulletin, we find these words: 


“Prior to appointment—the prospective principal must seek—and the 
colleges must offer—opportunities for definite preparation. The principal- 
ship requires all of the professional training for successful classroom work, 
plus additional research study of administrative, supervisory, psychological, 
curricular, and social problems. 
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“After one enters the elementary school principalship, he must continue 
to grow. Individual and group study, travel, professional writing, research, 
and discussion rekindle enthusiasms and broaden vision. Such opportunities 
must be used. A master’s degree or its equivalent now is required by two 


states.” 

Third, if a principal is willing to assume the leadership in a building, 
he should accept the responsibilities that go with such leadership. One such 
responsibility is that of conferring and advising with his teachers. A teacher 
should not be made to feel that “he is taking up the principal’s valuable 
time’ when he goes to the office to talk over a matter. Remember, the 
teacher’s time is also valuable. If the principal is in his building twenty 
to thirty minutes before school time, he will find it an excellent time for con- 
ferences. Teachers and principal are more rested then than at the end 
of the day and ten to one the conference will be much more pleasant and 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the principal should be the sort of person with 
whom a teacher can discuss problems in confidence, knowing that such con- 
fidence will not be violated. 

Fourth, the principal should give full support in a parent-pupil-teacher re- 
lationship. It is possible for the teacher to be dead wrong, but neither the child 
nor the parent should ever get the idea that the principal thinks so. A tact- 
tul principal can get over to the teacher in a private conference just what 
he thinks concerning the problem and the child can be dealt with accord- 
ingly, but any procedure other than this nearly always acts as a boomerang 
and the principal is the victim. 

Fifth, a principal should be a co-worker, not a boss—a co-worker whose 
acts on and off the job reflect truly the oneness of the teaching profession 
in the business of developing citizens of America. No one person has a 
corner on all the thinking. If the principal can obtain the ideas and opinions 
of his teachers by open discussions in faculty meetings, then use these ideas, 
if he can, in formulating general policies for the school, he will not only 
throw some of his responsibility on the teachers but will at the same time 
merit their confidence and lift their morale. They become individuals, 
not mere puppets. 





Sixth, the principal should work to make his corps of teachers a pro- 
fessionally minded group—professionally minded in many ways. He should 
be strictly impartial and impersonal in professional relationships. Social rela- 
tionships on the outside should not color conduct in service. Professionally 
minded as to the value of reading professiortal magazines and books. None 
of us seem to have enough time for this activity. Professionally minded as 
to joining our local, state, and national organizations. We put such a small 
percentage of our salary and ourselves into our organization work, and 
expect so much in return. I wonder how many of us are life members of 
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the N.E.A. If you want a professional injection, visit our national head- 
quarters in Washington. Listen to Dr. Morgan, Dr. Fenner, and Dr. 
Little from the N.£.4. Journal staff; hear Dr. Hubbard report from the 
research division. Dr. Givens and Dr. Berns, executive secretaries, have a 
pungent message. Dr. Belmont Farley speaks forcefully on Public Rela- 
tions, Dr. Carr on UNESCO, and Miss Pinkston from the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. There are others I could name. I believe 
we could all sincerely agree with Theodore Roosevelt, who said, “Every man 
owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which he 
belongs.” 

Seventh, the principal should be interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity and should be cooperative with community groups for the best de- 
velopment of pupils. This is one way of creating goodwill between the citizens 
of the community and the school. 

As to principal-teacher relationship, Virgil Bozarth, Principal of the 
Alhambra Union High School, Martinez, California, has written an article 
which appeared in the October issue of the N. E. 4. Journal. May I quote? 


“A good principal will have few policies and they will be definite, ex- 
plicit, and well known among his staff. He himself will adhere to his stated 
policies. 

“The principal must plan, organize, and assign duties in a cleancut, 
definite, complete, and decisive manner. ‘Too often enthusiasm is stifled or 
killed in a teaching force by indefiniteness and incompleteness in organiz- 
ing events and assigning duties. A teacher wants to know just what is ex- 
pected of him. He will then go to work. ‘True, a teacher should plan and 
show initiative too, but the principal must do more of it, much more. He must 
lead. To lead means to be out in front. It’s hard work, but if a man 
does not wish to pay the price he should retire to some position other than 
that of principalship. 

“Principals sometimes say, ‘I get blamed for all the mistakes of all the 
teachers as well as for my own.’ There is a great deal to this, but it’s not 
the whole story. A principal gets credit for many well-done jobs accom- 
plished by teachers. 

“A principal should be quick to praise, when praise is honestly due, 
and slow to blame. He must always remember that in teachers he is deal- 
ing with a generally well-prepared, idealistic, sensitive group. Teachers must 
be treated as competent, intelligent adults—not as children. A good prin- 
cipal will not ignore or give the appearance of ignoring his teachers. 

“Principals are human beings, as are teachers. Both, therefore, are im- 
perfect and much alike. There is something in even the best teacher to 
irritate occasionally even the best principal, and the finest principal at times 
rouses the ire of even the most patient of teachers. A certain amount of bad 
always goes along with the good in every person. 

“A principal should never demand respect; respect will come to him if 
he deserves it. He must exhibit confidence in his staff and by so doing he 
will find his teachers happy in their knowledge that their leader has faith 
in them.” 
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In closing I should like to read a poem that might well express the 
principal-teacher relationship: 


Said a wise old bee at the close of day, 

“This colony business does not pay. 

I put my honey in that old hive 

that others may eat and live and thrive; 

and I do more work in a day, by gee, 

than some of the fellows do in three. 

I toil and worry and save and hoard, 

and all I get is my room and board. 

It’s me for a hive I can run myself, 

and me for the sweets of my hard-earned pelf.” 


So the old bee flew to a meadow alone 
and started a business of his own. 

He gave no thought to the buzzing clan, 
and all intent on his selfish plan 

he lived the life of a hermit free— 

“Ah, this is great,” said the wise old bee. 


But the summer waned and the days grew drear 
and the lone bee wailed as he dropped a tear; 
for the varmints gobbled his little store 

and. his wax played out and his heart was sore, 
So he winged his way to the old home band, 
and took his meals at the Helping Hand. 
Alone, our work is of little worth; 

together we are the lords of earth; 

so it’s all for each and it’s each for all— 

united we stand, or divided fall. 

—Selected. 





National Scholarships 


THe ANNIE WEBB BLANTON SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Ida Mae Shrode, RFD, Box 459, Monrovia, 
Calif., was named by the National Scholarship Com- 
mittee as the winner of the Annie Webb Blanton 
Scholarship. Miss Shrode is a candidate for a doc- 
torate in the Department of Geography (Physical 
Sciences Division) of the University of Chicago. Her 
problem is to characterize and explain the land use 
of the Rancho Azusa de Duarte, an historical land unit 
of the San Gabriel piedmont in Los Angeles County, 
California. Through her study, Miss Shrode will in- 
terpret the sequent occupance and the occupance trends 
of Duarte and the areas of which it is representative. 

A graduate of Pomona College (magna cum laude), a student of the 
University of Southern California, Clark University, and the University of 
Chicago for several years, Miss Shrode has demonstrated her marked aca- 
demic ability and has made an admirable record. 

She is an outstanding student of geography and has had a wide and 
varied travel experience. A member of Omicron Chapter in Pasadena, 
Calif., she is well known to all Delta Kappa Gamma members in the Los 
Angeles area. Her success as a teacher has been conspicuous. Her per- 
sonality is warm and gracious; her friendliness and sense of humor and her 
capacity for indefatigable work all indicate that the committee has made 
a happy choice. 

The members of Delta Kappa Gamma will unite in wishing Miss Shrode 
godspeed in her work at the University of Chicago this year. We send her 
our warm greetings, and the assurance of our pride in her and of our faith 
in her ability. 





IpA MAE SHRODE 


THE BERNETA MINKWITz SCHOLARSHIP 


An impressive array of credentials and recommenda- 
tions from those who know her best, plus an outstand- 
ing record as a scholar and teacher, have made Miss 
Ellen Elizabeth Michael the choice of the committee 
for the Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship. Miss Michael 
has been a member of the faculty of the Eastern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College for sixteen years. As a 
member of Gamma Chapter in II]linois, Miss Michael 
has contributed scholarliness, keen wit, a sense of 
humor, energy and vitality, as well as high intelligence. 

She will complete her residence requirements at 
Laval University in Quebec. The major subject for 
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her graduate work will be French, in which she wishes to take a doctorate. 

To Miss Michael the members of Delta Kappa Gamma send their warm 
appreciation and good wishes. We know that she will give us every reason 
to be proud that she has been chosen for this high honor, 
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My dear Members: ; 
I wish to thank you for the very great honor that you have given me t 

in choosing again to permit me to carry on as your National President. i 
We have worked hard and worked together. I am extremely proud of the 
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CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE 


fine spirit and excellent cooperation which were developed at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. It seems to me to be an example of intelligent cooperation 
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and constructive thinking which could well be copied by our many friends 
who are working daily in conferences. Unquestionably the spirit of friend- 
ship and loyalty underlying the work which was accomplished at San 
Francisco is basic to a constructive program which we envision as the goal 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. Twenty-seven thousand women teachers working 
together cannot fail to impress upon the educational pattern of our time 
ideals which will be worthy of our best efforts. It is with humble apprecia- 
tion that I accept the leadership of our Society for this coming biennium. 

Much was accomplished in San Francisco. We have our revised con- 
stitution to whip into a workable machine. This can be done only with 
wholehearted effort on the part of all members to understand the basic 
spirit underlying the organization of Delta Kappa Gamma. As we recog- 
nize our need for change and carry through this change, we must also 
recognize our obligation to the reasons for our being, and so fit our changes 
to these reasons: that as we develop and mature, our work will be recog- 
nized not only by ourselves, but by the whole of our profession. This can 
be expected—in fact already we see evidence of such development. 

Our Educator’s Award is being acclaimed throughout the land. Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and her publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, are extremely pleased that her book, Our Young Folks, received the 
award. This book will have a significant bearing on the lives of thousands 
of young people who are now our students if teachers throughout the land 
will give it the thoughtful study that its author gave to its creation. This 
is both our pleasure and our obligation since by our Educator’s Award we 
have brought into bold relief this very significant contribution to education. 

Our scholarship students are studying in New York, Quebec, California. 
Here again we are able to influence the lives of many people by encouraging 
these students to carry on their worthwhile work. 

The committee reports were most challenging, our program so significant 
that we who heard the reports at San Francisco were hardly able to grasp 
the breadth and depth of the meaning which they conveyed. Delta Kappa 
Gamma has the green light for the most significant contribution to education 
which a group of women teachers has ever made. Let us use this opportunity 
in the most creative manner. Let us accept our maturity and develop it 
to its greatest possible advantage. 


CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
National President. 
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Readers will note the changes in the BULLETIN brought about by the 
omission of chapter letters and state presidents’ messages. We desire to 
reserve a section in each issue of the BULLETIN for notes about outstanding or 
unique chapter achievements. We wish also to acquaint our membership with 
such state news as indicates great vitality, unusual organization, or particu- 
larly effective outcomes. Beginning with the Winter issue, we shall hope to 
have a section devoted to each of those phases of our work. Both chapter and 
state organizations are invited to send in news which will be of general 
importance and interest. 

We desire also to continue to pay tribute to our deceased members by 
making note of deaths as rapidly as we are advised. It is not possible for 
us to give space to the lengthy memorial articles which have appeared in the 
BULLETIN in the past, but we should like to have immediate information 
concerning the deaths of members of the Society. 


* * 


Note the fact that the National Convention approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Secretary that various units of our organization 
should affiliate with the Teachers Good-Will Service. In many war-torn 
countries, our colleagues are suffering untold misery and hardship; their books 
are destroyed; many of their schools are in ruins. This is an opportunity 
for the much more favored teachers in the United States to demonstrate 
their good will and their fellowship. You are urged, if you have not already 
done so, to communicate with the World Education Service Council, Inc., 
35 East 35th Street, New York 16, New York. 

This service consists in sending friendship packages to teachers overseas. 
The Teachers Good-Will Service will give you detailed instructions and 
advise you concerning the particular needs of teachers in the countries which 
have suffered most. The distribution of these packages overseas has been 
entrusted to competent authorities. 

You are urged to take up this service immediately with vigor and en- 


thusiasm. 3 


Watch for the appeal to participate in the research which was approved 
by the Executive Board to undertake a survey of the status of women teachers 
as compared with men. More and more complaints reach this office about 
the number of fine women being displaced in order to give positions to 
returning servicemen. Sometimes these women are demoted ; sometimes they 
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are retired. Discriminations, which we thought had been discarded, are 
again causing us considerable anxiety. Our Society is in a particularly 
strategic position to furnish the kind of information which is needed to 
acquaint school administrators and the public with the conditions that prevail. 


* * * 


A national committee will undertake the preparation of an educational 
roster of outstanding women whose distinguished work in some particular 
field entitles them to a place. Every chapter in the country should be aware 
of the work of this committee and should be prepared to send in its nomina- 
tions when the appeal is made. Watch for the announcement. 


* * * 


What are you doing in your particular community to improve teacher 
morale, or is your community one of the very few where teacher morale is 
high? Nothing else can so quickly and magically put wings on their spirits 
as a rise in the self-respect of teachers. ‘They need to be aware of the fact 
that at long last the public is quite willing to listeh to their teachers, ‘The 
whole state of our American schools, and indeed of our American way of 
life, is dependent upon the efforts of our women teachers. Eighty per cent 
of the teachers in the United States are women, and it is not too much to 
claim that Delta Kappa Gamma boasts the membership of the best of these. 
We need an increasing faith in ourselves. What can you do in your com- 
munity to bring this about? 








Lest We forget 


ALABAMA 
On June 13, 1946, Miss Luna Nichols, Monroeville, Alabama, died in 
Andalusia. A member of the Delta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma since 
1939, Miss Nichols had filled a number of positions and was especially 
active on committees. She was Principal of Elementary Schools at Opp, 
Alabama, and later County Supervisor of Elementary Education. 


CALIFORNIA 

On August 28, 1946, Miss Janie M. Stocking of Santa Cruz, California, 
died in that city. She was the first president of Theta chapter; then corre- 
sponding secretary; and then membership chairman. She had been an ele- 
mentary school principal in Santa Cruz and was elected County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the place which she filled for ten years until-ill health 
forced her to retire. A pioneer in the education of the foreign born, she 
devoted her evenings, without pay, to reading and citizenship classes. An 
inspirational leader and a loyal friend, she was especially stimulating to the 
young and discouraged teacher. 

Mrs. Anna O. Tyler of Wilmington, California, member of the Alpha 
Beta chapter, died on May 27, 1946. She had been the chapter president 
from 1943 to 1945. Mrs. Tyler was head of the Mathematics Department 
in the Phineas Banning High School in Wilmington. She was active in 
many community enterprises and a vigorous participant in the work of sev- 
eral women’s organizations. 

In Riverside, California, Miss Vivian P. Evans succumbed on May 1, 
1946. Miss Evans was a member of Mu chapter and was initiated in 1938. 
For eighteen years she was County Supervisor of Kindergarten and primary 
education for Riverside and for two years a Training School Instructor for 
U.S.L.A. Extremely active in the Association for Childhood Education, she 
was a leader in shaping policies and a contributor to the Association pub- 
lications. 

FLORIDA 

The Delta chapter lost an honorary member in the death of Miss Mabel 

Sanchez of Gainesville, Florida, on June 4, 1946. A woman of sterling 


character with an overflowing love for boys and girls, Miss Sanchez has 
left an enduring influence. 


ILLINOIS 
On April 14, 1946, Beta chapter lost a beloved honorary member in 


the death of Miss Jessie M. Dillon. Closely associated with Illinois State 
Normal University for most of her lifetime, Miss Dillon had retired ten 
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years ago. She was a student of education, an outstanding teacher, and gave 
richly of her experience and her abilities to various educational and profes- 
sional associations. Truly imbued with the spirit of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
she was more active than many of those listed as active members, and until 
her last illness she attended chapter meetings, loyally supported the policy 
of the organization, and did a great deal of committee work. 


MINNESOTA 

Miss Lorena Macfarlane of Virginia, Minnesota, died on May 16, 1946. 
She had been initiated on August 23, 1941, as a state member. Miss Mac- 
farlane served as First Vice-President from 1943 to 1946, and as Program 
Chairman for the same period of time. She was in the Senior High School 
for thirty-six years. She was a member of the Delta chapter. 

Miss Nellie L. Feetham of the Beta chapter of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
died on July 30, 1946. She was initiated as a charter member in 1939. 
Supervisor of Special Classes in the Duluth Public Schools, Miss Feetham 
was also Director of the Mental Hygiene Clinic in that city; was President 
of the Zonta International and of the Association for the Physically Handi- 
capped; and served as Director of the Duluth Christmas Holiday Bureau. 


MISSOURI 

Miss Etta Catherine Hargis of Springfield, Missouri, died in that city 
on May 8, 1946. She was a member of Epsilon chapter, and was initiated 
in October, 1937. An active member of that chapter, she was faithful in 
her attendance at meetings and served indefatigably on a number of com- 
mittees. The daughter of a Methodist clergyman, she taught at Morrisville, 
Pierce City, and Joplin before going to Springfield in 1914. Her work for 
more than thirty years was at the Bowerman School in Springfield. 

In Columbia, Missouri, on July 8, 1946, Miss Annie B. Hazzard died. 
Miss Hazzard was a member of the Beta chapter, and was initiated in March, 
1937. 

NEBRASKA 

Miss Martha N. Turner, a member of the Zeta chapter, initiated in 

October, 1944, died June 28, 1946, in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Lolabel Hall, a former New York State President and a dynamic 
and colorful figure among Delta Kappa Gamma members, passed away in 
New York on April 27, 1946. Her strength of purpose was largely responsi- 
ble for doubling the number of chapters in New York State. Her lovely 
professional spirit, her tireless zeal, and her unflagging interest in every 
phase of educational progress had as an ultimate goal the development of 
world citizens. An idealist, Dr. Hall was outspoken, modest, religious, and 
ethical. 
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In May, 1946, Dr. Patty S. Hill, pioneer educator and longtime pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia University, died in New York. An 
honorary member of Epsilon chapter, she was also elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the state and the national organization. Her loss is irreparable. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
On August 6, 1946, Miss Katie N. Smith of Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
died in the hospital in Goldsboro. Miss Smith was an active, cooperative, 
and appreciative member. She supported professional organizations ardently, 
and was the Recording Secretary of Iota chapter at the time of her death. 


OHIO 

In Wauseon, Ohio, Miss Flora A. Demke of Pettisville died on August 
19, 1946. She had an intense pride in her membership in Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and contributed warmly and consistently to the work of the chap- 
ter. She had spent forty-two years of teaching in the elementary field. Miss 
Demke was a member of Beta Zeta chapter. 

On May 7, 1946, Miss Mabel Veley of Cleveland, Ohio, died in Kimball, 
Nebraska, at the home of her sister. She was an excellent primary teacher, 
who spent a great deal of time in contributing to the work of organiza- 
tions for social betterment. She was a member of the Sigma chapter, and 
her interest in Delta Kappa Gamma was an inspiration to all who worked 
with her. 

Miss Anna L. McIntyre of Chardon, Ohio, died in that town on May 29, 
1946. She was initiated as an honorary member of Omega chapter in 1941. 

Mrs. Minnie Lowry of Toronto, Ohio, died in Toronto on August 17, 
1946. She was principal of the Roosevelt School, and had taken an active 
part in the civic life and development of Toronto. She was a member Of 
Alpha Mu chapter. 

Miss Fern Naomi Swigart of Phi chapter in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, died 
on September 27, 1946. She was President of the Falls Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and was interested in volunteer work at the People’s Hospital and the 
Red Cross. 

Mrs. Olive Humphrey McGinnis of Scio, Ohio, died in the General 
Hospital at Wheeling, West Virginia, on August 27, 1946. She was a 
member of the Alpha Kappa chapter. 


TEXAS 
Beta Zeta chapter mourns the passing of Miss Emma ‘Toepperwein on 
August 5, 1946. She was a vigorous pioneer teacher, and was a part of 
the New Braunfels celebration last spring. She was given special tribute 
before thousands of people. 
A member of Alpha Pi chapter, Miss Opie Davis Dalby, died on May 
21, 1946, at Dalby Springs, Texas. Miss Dalby was a public school teacher 
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for fifty years. At the beginning of her last illness she had not missed a 
day from school. Faithful to her obligations and to the Society to which 
she pledged her allegiance, she was an inspiration to the members of her 
chapter. 

On May 10, 1946, Miss Emma Lelia Pullen of Sherman, Texas, passed 
away. She was Primary Supervisor in the Sherman Public Schools, and 
had been a teacher for fifty-three years. She was a member of Chi chapter. 


UTAH 

Miss Hazel M. Peterson, one of the State Founders in Utah, and State 
President between 1942 and 1944, died suddenly on May 25, 1946. A de- 
voted member of her chapter and state, Miss Peterson contributed generously 
of her time and energy to the cause of developing women to their fullest 
capacities. She was associated with the University of Utah since 1930, and 
in 1945 was appointed Visiting Professor of Social Work at the University 
of Toronto, Canada. 


VIRGINIA 
On May 2, 1946, at the Riverside Hospital, Newport News, Virginia, 
Miss Mabel Virginia Barham died. A member of a number of organiza- 
tions, she had been active in Delta Kappa Gamma since the time of her 
initiation in 1939, 


WASHINGTON 

The Beta chapter lost one of its beloved charter members on January 
25, 1946. Miss Frances Montague passed away at Everett, Washington. 
At the time of her death she was Supervisor of Handwriting in the Seattle 
Public Schools. Possessed of a combination of qualities that made her a 
rare friend, Miss Montague radiated vitality. A busy person, interested in 
many things and engaged in a variety of activities, she still found ample 
time to surround her pupils with beauty and color. She had great personal 
charm, a keen sense of humor, and a love of people. She will be greatly 
missed by the members of Beta chapter. 











Report of the National President 


of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society to the National Executive Board and 
to the Delegates Assembled in Convention, August 25-27, 1946 
San Francisco, California 


T IS not simple to take over a new obligation. It is more difficult to 

take over this obligation when it becomes necessary to finish a task which 
has been begun by another. When that other is Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, and 
when the obligation is completing a year of administration as the National 
President of Delta Kappa Gamma, the problem becomes almost terrifying. 
When one has had inadequate experience in working on the national pro- 
gram, the need for continual assistance and the danger of error of both 
omission and commission make the administration of the national office an 
obligation which I, as that administrator, have great difficulty in evaluating 
at the end of this year. 

I wish to state again what I said when I accepted this office last year— 
that I would never have had the courage to complete an administration 
which had not been so well organized as was Dr. Stroh’s. The presidency 
of Delta Kappa Gamma is never easy. It never will be easy. It will always 
be challenging. I hope that no future administration will have to cope with 
the sorrow and physical handicaps which have beclouded the work of both your 
National President and your National Secretary this year. 

As your National President, I wish to interpret what I believe to be the 
function of this office. I have given this interpretation in at least one gen- 
eral communication to the members of the Executive Board and many times 
in correspondence. I wish to repeat it here, in order that the record may be 
full and complete. I believe the President of Delta Kappa Gamma has the 
function of serving all groups within Delta Kappa Gamma, that as various 
groups see fit to develop programs which may come within the jurisdiction 
of local, regional, or national scope, it is the function of the president to 
bring these problems, programs, and suggestions to the attention of the whole 
group. Leadership in an organization of this kind means to me the encour- 
agement of 27,000 dynamic women to carry out the most courageous program 
of professional service that has ever been developed in social history. This 
encouragement comes from mutual faith, understanding, and respect. With 
such faith and understanding and respect Delta Kappa Gamma can and 
should lead the teachers of the United States to the most dynamic and far- 
reaching professional program within the scope of women’s service. 

The reports of your State Presidents included the following emphases: 


Teacher Recruitment 
Living Conditions for Teachers 
‘Teachers Welfare 
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These all deal with the effort to professionalize teaching. Only as teachers 
are selected at the source, and encouraged to develop to the utmost their 
professional ability can we hope to have a good teaching body. Delta Kappa 
Gamma has offered scholarships at the national level, at the state level, and 
in many cases at the local level. Such efforts as scholarships, and awards 
of small amounts of money to encourage young women in the field, are 
entirely to be credited. 

The portrayal of the teacher as a real person with charm and interest, 
as was carried on by many of the chapters, notably in Minnesota, Alabama, 
Texas and others, has given to the whole of Delta Kappa Gamma a pattern 
that may well be adapted to the needs of all localities. Part of the need 
of teacher welfare is seen in the position that has been taken by your Na- 
tional Program Committee in making teachers’ fashions in dress a matter of 
enough interest to have some of the large fashion journals recognize teach- 
ers’ needs. At a local level, teachers can see to it that this type of development 
continues. The cartoon of a teacher in a local store may be sufficient for that 
store to lose the trade of several Delta Kappa Gamma members. When such 
a thing occurs, the management should know why Delta Kappa Gamma 
members refuse to permit the caricature of the teacher to be exploited in 
the community. 

A dynamic effort should be made to develop better teacher welfare 
programs other than teacher xetirement. We have now in every state in 
the United States a teacher retirement program. ‘Teacher welfare should 
include also tenure, sick leave, and insurance. Probably Delta Kappa 
Gamma has a function in developing regionally homes for aged teachers. 
A group of Delta Kappa Gammas are in attendance at the Convention 
from Alabama on a tour of the West. This is a splendid example of enrich- 
ment of the teacher’s life. This enrichment should carry on socially and 
recreationally throughout the teachers’ whole program. No group welfare 
can function successfully unless a similar program is maintained for the 
teachers to that which provides security for all members of the community. 

Throughout the reports of the State Presidents, emphasis was placed 
upon good coordination within Delta Kappa Gamma in attempting to de- 
velop national and state programs, national and state publications, regional 
meetings, and correlation and integration of the entire program at the chap- 
ter level. Also, there was excellent evidence that much coordination with 
other groups existed—that is, local education associations, National Educa- 
tion Association, AAUW, P.T.A., and the like. ‘These have been part of 
the recognized function of the Delta Kappa Gamma chapters everywhere. 

The development of our organization from the standpoint of its size 
has been phenomenal. There are now 27,136 members and 698 chapters— 
this in spite of the fact that we have been unable to function at our best 


level because of the war intervention. In the matter of extension of our 
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organization, probably our next move should be in organizing Alaska and 
Hawaii. Unquestionably, we should continue to set our sights toward 
foreign organization in the manner that Dr. Stroh and others have so ably 
begun this work. 

The spirit of fellowship, of deep friendship, of loyalty to one another and 
to the cause of education has been one that has carried through every meeting 
of Delta Kappa Gamma which I have ever attended. It seems to me that 
no group of women so completely interested in each other as Delta Kappa 
Gamma women are can fail to carry through a most dynamic program in 
education. 

Delta Kappa Gamma members have felt deep concern for many projects 
outside the scope of their program. Such activities as the adoption of a 
war orphan, sending books to foreign countries devastated by the war, public 
forum work, and the like are a part of the various programs carried on by 
Delta Kappa Gamma in chapter and state work. 

The fine reports of regional meetings have come to me, bringing with 
them mixed emotions. It was impossible for me to attend any of these 
regional meetings after the first one in Seattle. However, it was with 
great satisfaction that I received these reports and realized the challenging 
and dynamic work that was being carried on under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Reports from the various committees will bring recommendations to both 
the Executive Board and the delegates at the Convention, which recom- 
mendations will be acted upon and incorporated in the program. In keeping 
with the function of the president, as it was developed in this report; I am 
leaving the recommendations of the committees to their membership. If, as 
your president, it becomes necessary for me to participate in the development 
of one or the other of these programs from the standpoint of my judgment, 
I shall be glad to accept this responsibility ; however, my hope at the present 
time is that because of the explicit and extensive work of each committee, 
the recommendations will be such that the official Board and Convention ac- 
tion will be dictated in terms of dynamic action by the Convention as a whole. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
National President. 
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Report of the National Executive Secretary 


EPRIVED of the counsel and assistance of Dr. Blanton, because of her 

serious illness and untimely death, the Executive Secretary was placed 
at the outset in a very difficult position. It had been impossible, because of the 
conditions mentioned above, to ascertain the office procedure and to determine 
the most expeditious way of handling the multiplicity of duties incident to 
the management of headquarters. The mutual agreement signed by the 
members of the Executive Board and the Executive Secretary in Denver last 
August served as a guide, however, for the very clearly defined duties inci- 
dent to the position. Guided by the terms of that contract, the Executive 


Secretary has attempted to divide her time among the following aspects of 
work: 


1. Office organization 

2. Morale building and help to units of the organization needing 
assistance 

3. Attendance at state meetings 

4. Assistance in planning and guiding regional meetings 

5. Assistance to the National President and the National Committee 
Chairmen 

6. Public relations 

7. Editing Society publications 


Many mistakes have been made; many in the very nature of things were 
inevitable. It has been our consistent purpose, however, to meet every re- 
quest with courtesy and understanding. Many thousands of letters have 
been written in the interest of building up closer cooperation and under- 
standing between chapter and state units and the National Headquarters. 

To the undeviating loyalty, support, and appreciative understanding of 
the National President, the Executive Secretary is under deep obligations. 
For the considerable assistance which the National Treasurer has rendered, 
on many occasions at great personal sacrifice, she is deeply grateful. Had 
it not been for the repeated avowals of faith by these and other officers and 
hundeds of understanding members, the task would have been insupportable. 
The challenge of the many demands of the job has been insistent and pro- 
vocative. The facets of the work of the organization are so many that it is 
difficult to make a wise choice as to the most pressing needs. However, this 
brief report will supply the most pertinent information concerning the va- 
rious aspects of the job which have been attacked, and some light on the 
problems which are insistently before us. 
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OFFICE ORGANIZATION 

1. The first obvious need was the refurnishing of the offices which Dr. 
Blanton had furnished with her own property. Naturally that furniture was 
returned to her. The directive of the National Executive Board given last 
August to equip the offices properly gave us authority. At a time when office 
furniture was almost unobtainable, we succeeded in finding a few good sub- 
stantial permanent pieces. We are still in need of some basic equipment as 
yet impossible to procure. Fortunately, there were several good files, and 
with reorganization the space proved to be adequate. 

2. We have been fortunate in securing adequate and conscientious secre- 
tarial help. The regular help has been supplemented at times when the 
demands have been unusually heavy by students from the University, but 
the expenditure on this particular item is considerably less than heretofore. 

3. A scrutiny of the circulation needs convinced us that it would be 
much more expeditious, and in line with current business procedures of 
other large organizations, to have our publications addressed and mailed 
out directly by the printer who is responsible for the printing. Consequently, 
the addressograph files were shipped to the Washington printer, who has 
during the past several years done a great deal of our printing. He was 
responsible for the monograph, for the convention programs of last year 
and two years before, and has printed the newscaster from its inception. 

4. It became evident at once that there must be a complete and ex- 
haustive examination of every name on the mailing list. In many cases 
chapter lists had never been completed ; in many others they were inaccurate. 
In still other cases two or three plates had been made for one member. 
Consequently, it has been a long, laborious process to check the alphabetical 
list, the addressograph lists, and to make the constant changes of address 
and additions which have been necessary. 

To give you some conception of the magnitude of the task, we might 
say that we have made 9,450 new plates, 1,339 changes of address, and 
have dropped 887 names from the rolls. The new plates represent not only 
the members newly initiated this year, but also those made necessary because 
of incorrect addresses or misspellings of names. The changes were changes 
of address incident to members moving about. The number of dropped mem- 
bers represent not only those who have been retired formally, or who have 
been dropped for non-payment of dues, but also many deceased members 
whose names have been carried over a period of several years, as well as 
those currently deceased. We remind you, therefore, that 10,789 changes 
of address have been made at your request. We have made some computa- 
tions as to the cost of this labor, and we have arrived at a tentative figure 
of 20c for each one. You may readily figure that this is an item of such 
considerable moment that it has been a continuing anxiety. We wish to as- 
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sure you, however, that every chapter list has been carefully checked. Every 
name which has been sent to us has been recorded. Every change that has 
been requested has been made, and new plates substituted. 

5. The next necessity seemed to be a reorganization of all report forms. 
This has been accomplished through the cooperation of the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Revision of Reports and Blanks, our Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Dorothea Meagher. ‘This, too, has been a long process, but we have 
gone about it with the advice and assistance of competent business men, who 
have given us the benefit of their experience. You will note that the reports 
have been considerably abbreviated in character, except for the state and 
chapter president’s reports, in which we needed a much more specific type 
of information than had previously been furnished! You will note also that 
various colors have been used and that all blanks and reports are numbered. 
This will facilitate future printings and helps considerably in filing. 

6. The Circular of Information was revised, not with any fundamental 
changes, but rather with the purpose of eliminating extraneous information 
and bringing it up-to-date. 

7. It became evident very soon that a simpler routine for preparing and 
mailing packages of materials must be devised if we would keep up with 
the flood of orders which did not subside for a period of about three months. 
Consequently, we devoted some thought and time to expediting the routine 
for mailing which would enable us not only to fill orders much more rapidly, 
but would permit us to send weekly reports to the National Treasurer, 
who issues the bills. 

8. It was necessary to examine the papers and documents filed for a 
period of sixteen years. Every paper, letter, and document for that period 
of time has been examined and filed in the permanent record, or discarded 
if it contained no pertinent information, or did not bear upon the ultimate 
history of the Society. We now have a complete file of all available records, 
and we can furnish an official and nearly complete record of all meetings 
and conventions, important official communications, Constitutions used from 
the beginning of the organization, reports and blanks used from the beginning 
to the present, the editions of song books, handbooks, samples of certificates, 
and so forth. If a record is not complete for any one year, it is because no data 
were available in the office. 

9. All minutes and reports available for the years since 1939, when the 
last binding was done, are in process of binding at the present time and 
will become a part of the permanent record. 

10. Inventories of all paraphernalia and all other materials have been 
made. 

11. All delayed transfers, which had accumulated for a period of more 
than two years, were completed, and after January 1, by agreement of the 
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National Officers, the procedure was transferred to the state presidents and 
state executive secretaries. 

12. Individual record forms were found to be incomplete for most states 
and were valueless, because of necessity they could not be kept up-to-date. 
By agreement of the National Officers, therefore, these individual record 
forms were discarded and discontinued as far as National Headquarters is 
concerned. Chapters or states wishing to continue to use them are at liberty, 
of course, to do so, but unless such forms are kept in a kind of cumulative 
record, they are valueless. 

13. In consultation with business advisers, and after investigating the 
procedure in use in various other large organizations, the Treasurer and 
the Executive Secretary have devised a method of recording chapter member- 
ship. It will certify the payment of dues, provide the member with an in- 
dividual current membership card, the state with the necessary record, and 
the chapter treasurer with the record of payment. In accordance with cur- 
rent procedures in other organizations, we are, therefore, urging that these 
forms be adopted uniformly and that no publications be sent to any members 
except through the proper certification by the chapter treasurer of the pay- 
ment of dues. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1. The monthly News of Delta Kappa Gamma, which was begun in 
December, 1943, by the National President and circulated to all the Executive 
Board and chapter presidents in an effort to keep members in touch with 
the development of the National program, to furnish current news of interest, 
and to make important announcements which could not be deferred to the 
publication of the Bulletin, has been transferred to the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. By order of the Executive Board assembled in Denver in 
August, 1945, the News has been for the first time distributed: to all members 
of the Society. It has proved to be a splendid integrating force, a means 
of conveying important information rapidly, and a better medium than has 
heretofore been devised of acquainting the membership with the various 
types of work being done throughout the country, and with items of current 
interest in the educational and legislative worlds. 

2. The quarterly Bulletin has been, as you know, changed in format and 
somewhat in character. This was done after considerable discussion at the 
pre-convention session in Denver last year and a consultation with all members 
of the Bulletin Committee. The consent to and enthusiasm for a change 
were unanimous, and in accordance with what seemed to be the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Board and the membership at large, we have attempted 
to issue a journal which will interpret the Society as adequately as possible. 
We shall endeavor to continue to improve the Bulletin in line with the 
suggestions that have been made if constitutional provisions make it possible. 
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The inclusion of chapter letters at 14¢ a line has been a source of considerable 
difficulty. With 698 chapters it is obviously impossible now to do what was 
done easily a few years ago and include chapter news from all units of the 
organization even once during the year. We question, too, whether we 
can justify the charge of 14¢ per line for that kind of publication. Many 
states have undertaken the solution of the problem for themselves by de- 
veloping their own state publications and circulating the chapter news through 
these media. This is a matter which needs the earnest consideration of the 
Board. It might be remarked that to set up a magazine in three different 
types is an expensive process. To set it up entirely in ten-point type, as is 
used at the beginning of the magazine, would be a much less.expensive process. 
We now are obliged to set it up in six, eight, and ten-point type in order 
to include the features which have been a traditional part of the Bulletin. 

3. There has been printed and circulated as nearly complete and adequate 
a directory of officers, founders, state and chapter presidents as we could 
furnish. ‘This will be reprinted in the Fall as soon as reports concerning 
the election of state officers are completed. 

4. By the directive of the National President, the tentative draft of the 
proposed revised Constitution was printed and circulated for the Constitution 
Committee. 

5. There has been a reprinting of Song Book No. 3, which still seems 
to retain its popularity. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership count furnished by the State Presidents’ reports on 
July 30, 1946, revealed a total: of 27,136 members, an increase of 4,227 over 
the count of 22,909 in July, 1945. Of those, 24,497 are reported as active 
members, 429 as associate, and 1,493 as honorary. There is a discrepancy in 
these totals because State Presidents’ reports did not show a separate cate- 
gory for state honorary members, which in some cases were listed and in others 
were not, and for state members not affiliated with chapters. The current 
totals, however, of all types of members and of active members are probably 
more accurate than any figures we have yet had. The total number of 
chapters as of July 30 is 698, an increase of 73 new chapters during this year. 
This growth is almost unbelievable. The renewed interest evident in our 
organization work when the war drew to a close was probably in part re- 
sponsible, but it does not explain so large a number of new chapters. ‘Twenty- 
five new chapters were added during 1944 and 1945. This we thought 
extraordinary. ‘This apparently, from the figures that we have been able to 
assemble, is the most amazing year of our growth, and indicates not only the 
clear need among teachers for an organization such as ours but also devo- 
tion to the purposes which we have avowed. 
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MEMBERSHIP COUNT 


(as of July 30, 1946) 
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EXTRA-OFFICE DUTIES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In accordance with the terms of the clearly defined agreement between 
the Executive Board and the Executive Secretary, we attempted to do as 
much outside work among states and chapters and other organizations as 
circumstances permitted. We attended and addressed meetings in the fol- 
lowing places: Newport News, Virginia; Roanoke, Virginia; Charleston, 
West Virginia; Huntington, West Virginia; Montgomery, Alabama (state 
convention) ; Birmingham, Alabama (chapter meeting) ; Mobile, Alabama 
(chapter meeting with large number of outside invited guests) ; Alice, Texas 
(state regional meeting); Laredo, Texas (chapter birthday celebration) ; 
St. Louis, Missouri (state convention) ; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (state 
convention) ; St. Louis, Missouri (National regional meeting) ; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota (National regional meeting) ; Washington, D. C. (National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation and Certification) ; Chautauqua, New York 
(National Emergency Conference on Teacher Supply and Demand). 

We regretted our inability to accept a great many other invitations be- 
cause of impossible distances and transportation time involved, and we were 
particularly sorry that some engagements had of necessity to be cancelled 
because of serious illness in the family. This list in no way represents the 
number of invitations to participate in national educational meetings, in emer- 
gency conferences, and in community-planned discussions and forums. We 
hope that as the routine demands of the office organization can be met more 
expeditiously that a larger portion of the time of the Executive Secretary can 
be made available for this very important aspect of our work. It has been 
emphasized so frequently by many of our officers and members, and the need 
for and the advantages of adequate public relations work are so obvious, that 
we feel the obligation keenly. At the moment we have commitments for next 
year for a number of state meetings, for National regional meetings, for 
joint meetings of several chapters and key people in their respective com- 
munities, for addresses on college campuses, and for participation in the 
newly created nine-member National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

We have as well several communications from the State Department con- 
cerning a possible representation and participation in the work of UNESCO. 
We have asked for better representation of the classroom teachers of the 
United States and for an opportunity to send observers and consultants. We 
also have an invitation to participate in the Inter-American Congress of 
Women, which is to be called, probably in Havana, the early part of 1947. 
All these things are in line with your clearly expressed desires that our organ- 
ization should make itself known and felt both nationally and internationally 
and that possibilities of this type of representation should be explored. Our 
public relations work has increased tremendously, but it needs to be extended 
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and can be made more functional if we are enabled to provide wider partici- 
pation in extra-organization meetings. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

1. Our place in national educational affairs is secure. We have demon- 
strated throughout the country our concern for the recruitment of worth- 
while, capable, highly endowed young people for the profession. Our work 
in recruitment and our constant emphasis on selection throughout the coun- 
try have borne amazing fruit. We are known as an organization that has a 
consistent, carefully planned, carefully administered program which follows 
up what it undertakes. The large proportion of Delta Kappa Gamma 
women present at the National Emergency Conference at Chautauqua, New 
York, in June was clear evidence of the general and growing respect accorded 
our efforts. 

2. Our place among the powerful women’s organizations in the country 
is becoming increasingly stronger. With the assumption of our matufe re- 
sponsibilities and the clearer definition of our obligations, we have demon- 
strated in communities throughout the country our willingness to be of 
community service, our general concern for community advancement, and our 
ability to furnish leadership. 

3. We have demonstrated in a variety of ways our desire for friendship 
and fellowship with women teachers in the rest of the world. Although our 
projected plans for providing fellowships and grants to foreign women 
teachers have not developed as rapidly as we had hoped, we are still in a 
number of instances providing friendship, fellowship, encouragement, and 
financial aid. 

4. Our place in international educational affairs is not yet established. We 
have untapped possibilities, the magnitude of which we have not yet sensed. 
We need a carefully planned follow-up program to assure us a voice in this 
type of educational interests. : 

5. Although our organization is committed to purposes which would 
indicate that we have a deep concern for teacher welfare, we have not yet 
formulated a program which would make any significant contributions to 
this end. 

6. We have a unique contribution, because of the type of our personnel, 
to make in pertinent research. We need to develop and assemble for publi- 
cation the biographies of pioneer women teachers. We have an impressive 
collection of materials. Thus far, we have not utilized them as well as we 
could. 

7. Our relations with community and state agencies and organizations, 
both lay and educational, are better than they have ever been. Our members 
have taken the initiative in many areas throughout the country in staging 
important public forums and discussions, in which not only educators but 
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other community leaders have participated and from which there has been 
mutual profit. 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is inevitable that as we sense the magnitude of our responsibilities and 
the multitude of opportunities awaiting us we should tend to distribute our 
efforts too widely rather than to center and focus them upon a few funda- 
mentals. In order to implement some of the generalities to which we have 
committed ourselves, we are making the following specific proposals: 

1. That we ally ourselves actively as an organization with the Teachers’ 
Good-Will Service sponsored by the World Education Service Council, and 
that we make an effort in all our state and chapter units to participate in 
this vital service. Schools are in ruins; books are destroyed ; women teachers, 
who added by their heroic devotion to duty a glory to education that it might 
never have had, are starving and suffering misery beyond description. We 
are proposing, therefore, that this be an immediate and concrete service in 
which every chapter can participate. 

2. That we prepare for immediate publication and wide distribution a 
series of colorful, moving, shadow biographies of pioneer women teachers to 
be used in the drive for recruiting teachers throughout the country. These 
materials are available in the files of the National Chairman for Pioneer 
Women Research. We are of the opinion that our organization can render 
a unique and inestimable service to the whole profession by utilizing these 
biographies and preparing them for publication in such vigorous and stir- 
ring language that young people will not regard teaching as a despised pro- 
fession. 

3. That we commission our second scholarship recipient of this year, 
Miss Hildred Schuell, to prepare for publication and distribution some of 
the illuminating and helpful incidents which she has collected in one of the 
most impressive studies of speech disorders ever made. Miss Schuell writes 
delightfully and has a great deal of material assembled which can be utilized 
in the shortest possible time. It is, moreover, of the type that will be. of 
specific help and inspiration to large numbers of classroom teachers. 

4. That every chapter commit itself to a continuation of our vigorous 
program in behalf of teacher recruitment and selection. In a specific way, 
excellent examples have been furnished by the work of the Eta Chapter of 
Iowa, which eventuated in a study published in the June Bulletin, and by 
the work of the Beta Chapter of Kentucky where chapter initiative has 
developed a campaign that now includes not only Delta Kappa Gamma 
members, but the state department of education and fourteen colleges. ‘These 
illustrations could be multiplied many times, but only if chapters devise 
and initiate individual projects in their own communities will our concern 
for teacher recruitment be made functional. 

5. That we give some consideration to methods of improving teacher 
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morale. ‘This can be done in a variety of ways, but should be undertaken 
seriously by every state and chapter organization. Teacher morale is still 
low in many places. The evidence available at the moment seems to show 
that if teachers engage in projects designed to bring into the profession capable 
young people their own morale is materially strengthened. 

6. That we compile threugh a committee an education roster of out- 
standing women whose distinguished work in some particular field entitles 
them to a place. There has been a vigorous demand on the part of national 
organizations who need to know where they can find the names of women 
who can undertake a distinctive type of work. ‘There is an especially in- 
sistent demand that we try to feature some of our younger women. Delta 
Kappa Gamma is in a peculiarly fortunate position to render this particular 
type of service. Each state through its chapters might make a limited number 
of nominations for this roster which would include only those women ca- 
pable of accomplishing particularly fine work. 

7. That we engage in a small but significant piece of research which can 
be undertaken through the various states without too great difficulty. Increas- 
ing concern is being manifested by key women all over the country that 
women are in danger of losing some of the gains they have made unless 
they safeguard their status more vigorously. We have been receiving more 
and more complaints about the number of fine women being displaced in 
order to give key positions to returning service men. Sometimes they are 
demoted ; sometimes retired. We could provide through the facilities of our 
organization, without great difficulty, the answers to such questions as: 

(1) How many women in education? 

(2) What is the status of their positions? 

(3) What is the salary of women versus men? 

(4) How many women elementary school teachers? 

(5) How many women secondary school teachers? 

(6) How many women elementary school principals ? 

(7) How many women secondary school principals? 

(8) How many women superintendents, local, county, state, and so 
forth? 

The conclusions drawn from a study of this kind would be of inestimable 
value in estimating the present educational status of women. 

8. That state and chapter units undertake as concrete projects studies of 
the housing and social conditions under which teachers in their own com- 
munities work. 

9. That they include the reading and the study of the preamble and the 
constitution of UNESCO and the development of that organization as it 
proceeds with its work. 

In the past we have repeatedly avowed our faith in the untapped possi- 
bilities of our great organization. As it expands and begins to find its stride 
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throughout the country, we are inevitably awed by its potentialities. Our 
faith remains secure. Our fellowship and solidarity are such that we cannot 
conceive of any problems that would threaten our unity. Our gains in 
maturity of understanding, in general good-will, in tolerance, and in good 
humor are indisputable. Inevitably, we shall find ourselves differing on 
certain fundamentals and other less important problems. We are no differ- 
ent in this respect from every other organization that has weathered many 
high gales. To the degree that we are able to display the characteristics of 
good humor, good-will, and most of all mature understanding and bring them 
to bear in an attack upon our common problems, to that degree shall we 
realize our avowed purposes. To that degree shall we make of our organiza- 
tion what we all want it to be—a powerful lever in shaping public opinion 
and a gigantic force in the improvement of the welfare and status of women 
teachers. 

Delta Kappa Gamma women have learned that fellowship is a beautiful 
reality, so incalculably precious that when we were threatened during the war 
with its loss, we were willing to fight to keep it. Everywhere all over the 
land our women attested their faith in the worth of Delta Kappa Gamma 
fellowship. Everywhere they marshaled their superb abilities in the accom- 
plishment of our Society’s purposes. If anything was lost in the crisis through 
which we have just passed, it was not courage. We were determined to 
live and to share in the high destiny that is ours. 

We should be remiss, indeed, and wholly inappreciative of what has hap- 
pened and is happening, if we did not pay tribute to the touching enthusiasm, 
the selflessness, the vigor and devotion that have characterized the efforts of 
our members. ‘The State Presidents are answering the call with a sincerity 
and shining optimism that are invigorating to watch. The beautiful coordi- 
nation of activities that becomes daily more apparent has been a thrilling 
thing to witness. Never has the light of faith in our Society burned more 
steadily; never has the dignity of its meaning been so clear. 

In Delta Kappa Gamma we have a Society which has—more than any 
other organization we know—the facilities and the latent powers to bring 
fellowship of the spirit into beautiful flowering. We are dedicated to a 
series of great endeavors, but until that kinship of spirit is an established 
fact this country over, we shall address ourselves to other undertakings with 
less force and vigor than we might command. . . . When that oneness of 
spirit becomes a happy actuality, Delta Kappa Gamma will step forth, girt 
for high purposes, and sustained in all her might and grandeur by the con- 
sciousness of a swelling tide of purpose which springs from a great body of 
professional women irrevocably one in spirit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. MarGaret STROH, 
National Executive Secretary. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
The Scholarship Fund is derived from four sources: one-fifth of the 
scholarship fee; the national charter fee; the profit from the sale of song 


books, and the royalty paid by Balfour Company. Two of these items 
may need some explanation. 


When the contract was made with the Balfour Company to be the 
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official jeweler for Delta Kappa Gamma, a price was set on the keys, 
scarfs, and other items furnished by the company. ‘The company agreed 
that after a definite number of the items had been bought to pay the cost 
of the die it would pay to the National Organization the difference in 
manufacturing costs in the form of a royalty. All of this royalty was 
originally put into the Scholarship Fund. Now half of the amount goes 
into the Educator’s Award Fund. 

Because of the nature of our organization all income to be used for the 
program of the organization must come from dues paid by the members. 
Therefore, any profit from the printing of the song books must be used 
for other purposes. Such profit after the cost of printing has been paid 
goes into the Scholarship Fund. 


Condition of the Scholarship Fund 


Harsuees Crctouee h: $9AG a. oc oedeicce das dela de rile ocedew ee uasten $59,361.35 
Receipts: 
SRMONNCRNIE MOOR 5 5'e.6 aa te a tacthien Ava Se epee be DS ddens Bapeu cute 5,444.20 
MEME N CORE (occ, sarc cin oa naah eS meee ae vig ea eed Phage ice aaa 3,330.00 
MS 5 56 cscs i wil Pee ae ce Rae Ode Oa Wid ad Ra eT 1,748.80 
TNE ROUOIRG eo 65.5 sien storoienidienlesRejevindn sieve laey edo manned 800.99 
SOI Gr CUM OOM Sic 6 oc boc Wacom cecaeleiee one ene OR ete aE 431.50 
$71,116.84 
SEMOMMEOTAIE SUIONG: oo c553.8 nls op ocaeods act oton ences $ 1,000.00 
SO OON aos Sia kook are Sa ean eesiee Neen een ee Be 246.51 
1,246.51 
MpemTICe 1 CHCODEE T, TEIAGE x cas 5: 5. ce,5o.0 gi 80 es Gok desde a dec RRR Re $69,870.33 
BRUNER ro arac Necod Grae <0 daisl crs, 0/4 bia 6 ao wk eipeleeta Ue ah aca e werent $68,000.00 
PeMRIE RCH 656s oc ha ea ck etnies aeds Env cee tates 1,702.76 
CGEM MOCOUNE (5 5 5:5: so ce teen dace nemea Ae uae aNedeeas 167.57 


THE PERMANENT FUND 


In order that each unit of the Society might have some sense of financial 
security, Dr. Blanton included in the plan for the Organization the idea 
of a permanent fund for each unit. It was soon discovered that the chapter 
had no real need for such a fund and could not hope to amass one large 
enough to provide any income. Consequently, the chapter fund was dis- 
continued. 

The money set aside for the Permanent Fund consisted of one-fourth 
of the initiation fees and annual dues and all of the life membership dues. 
Because of the great number of life members in some states and the conse- 
quent small available fund, the program of the states has suffered. ‘To 
remedy this situation the treasurer proposed, and the convention passed, the 
section in the revised constitution that puts life membership dues in the same 
class as annual dues so far as the permanent fund is concerned. 

Since it is not good financial policy to have too large a sinking fund and 
too small an available fund in comparison, the section in the constitution 
dealing with the fractional part of the dues to go into the permanent fund 
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has been changed to allow an Executive Board to reduce the fraction from 
one fourth to one tenth when the amount in the permanent fund equals 
the annual income. The national Executive Board has made such ruling. 
Many state boards can make a similar ruling. 


Condition of the Permanent Fund 





Re UN EN iia a oars -csie bane Leste urencie tits Oe R ay $36,167.90 
PEAT SIC (SIE DPW SH DITO G5 5h: 6:6-6 8 reese dese SHAR cosrgale eves 4,968.15 
$41,136.05 
Interest from Savings Bonds transferred to Available 
LET eS le A tel 7 Satter Mp aE No $ 1,000.00 
Furniture for Headquarters Office .................... 886.40 
RPM E IG MOO NINE 55 56 0.50578. 5.5 68 ea ITO Ms REST ERAES 92.82 1,979.22 
MRNeee OCIOE FT TONE sc 5.5 on hed eus seancusguts ot cleued Mieseeeaeen $39,156.83 
I St eS hs a a <5: ct co rend fougi sods wilavalig olbaeou cou fe Ro SAG IDS $33,000.00 
EME IMIR ores x 0:56 5618. 8. wig aid natale vine dees Sheree od koe vahueere 2,172.57 
SC CITING aise 6 said oie Ke 2s Here ds Seo eMhyowaE arcane 3,984.26 
$39,156.83 


THE EDUCATOR’S AWARD FUND 

From the beginning of its organization, California, Chi State, has wanted 
some fund to provide an award for a woman who has done something 
outstanding for education. A plan was made to start such fund with half 
of the Balfour royalty. Then in 1943 Dr. Blanton and Mrs. Goultry of 
Iowa put on a “Victory Bond” campaign to get a contribution of one dollar 
from each member with which to buy Victory Bonds as a patriotic move 
and to provide income for the Educator's Award. The first award of 
$1,000.00 has been made for work done in the years 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
The award went to Dorothy Canfield Fisher. A second award will be 
made in 1948. ‘Thereafter, an award can be made each two years. 

The Educator’s Award Fund now has $17,000.00 in G bonds, but owes 
the available fund $604.37. This sum will be paid out of the income for the 
vear 1946-1947. 


* * * 


The Fund for the Annie Webb Blanton Memorial Room owns $5,000.00 


in Treasury Bonds bearing 214% interest. 


BERNETA MINKWITz, 
National Treasurer. 





).00 





National Committee Reports 


REPORT ON THE EDUCATOR’S AWARD 


CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, Chairman 


One of the administrative problems which presented itself early in the 
autumn of 1945 was the implementation of the Educator’s Award. ‘The 
Educator’s Award has become a part of the national program of Delta Kappa 
Gamma during Dr. Stroh’s administration. It was possible to offer the 
award of $1,000 for a contribution to education, which had been published 
in any of the years, 1943, 1944 or 1945. Dr. Stroh had proceeded to set 
up the administrative machinery before she became Executive Secretary. To 
carry through so new a project was difficult, in that few awards of this kind 
had been made before. Most such awards are of the “scholarship” type 
and are based specifically upon the accumulated achievements of the appli- 
cants, rather than upon a single production from the pens of those whose 
motive for writing is not affected by the anticipation of an award. 

In October, 1945, your chairman sent out a list of suggestions to all of 
the members of the Educator’s Award Committee. On the basis of their 
responses, other letters were sent out to them, so that by May 28, 1946, it 
was possible to set up a panel whose responsibility. it was to make a choice of 
the contribution which would be most worthy of Delta Kappa Gamma’s 
educational award of $1,000. The members of the panel chosen by your 
committee on the educational award consisted of: 

Dr. Helen Koch, 1374 E. 57th St., Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the Panel; 
Dr. Emma Reinhardt, Pittsfield, Ill.; Dr. Louise Pound, 1632 L Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr., members of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, New York University, and Dr. William C. 
Bagley, Editor, School and Society, New York, non-members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

The rules for making the award, developed by the committee simultane- 
ously with the selection of the panel of judges, were as follows: 

(a) The award of $1,000 should go to the woman educator who published 
the most meritorious work in the years 1943, 1944, 1945. 

(b) The choice will be made by five judges, three of whom are members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma and two of whom are men who have outstanding 
ability and opportunity for choosing and judging literature significant to 
American Education. 
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(c) The judgment of the committee shall be announced to the National 
President not later than July 1, 1946. (Impossible to meet this date.) 

(d) The award shall be made at the National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco August, 1946. 

(e) The decision of the judges shall be final. 

(f) Published doctoral theses may be submitted. 

Dr. Koch was made chairman of the panel of judges. During the time 
the correspondence ‘was being carried through to determine who the judges 
would be and what rules would be imposed, members were asked to suggest 
to the panel worthy writings which they considered might be of sufficient 
merit to deserve the award. ‘The suggestions were mailed to Dr. Helen 
Koch, who then proceeded with the matter of choosing the piece of educa- 
tional writing which would be judged worthy of the $1,000 Educator’s 
Award. 

Sadly, Dr. Bagley was taken from our midst on July 1. This compli- 
cated Dr. Koch’s procedure. She immediately invited Dr. Bode to fill Dr. 
Bagley’s place and was instructed by your National President to act on the 
basis of the votes of the three remaining members who would be working 
with her, in the event that Dr. Bode was not able to function in so short 
a time. The result of their work was announced at the banquet at the 
Fairmont Hotel, at 7:00 on the evening of August 27, 1946. 

It is recommended that the administration of the Educator’s Award should 
continue in a manner similar to what has been worked out during this year. 
Probably more effective administration would be carried on if the chairman 
of the Educator’s Award were some member other than the National Presi- 
dent. Now that the machinery for the implementation of this award has 
been developed, it will not be so difficult to carry through in the next three- 
year period. (It seems possible that the award can soon be made at two- 
year intervals.) Weaknesses of the procedure will be more obvious and the 
planning will be less experimental than it was in the beginning of this Na- 
tional President’s administration. 

While there seems to be a possibility that the award can be made oftener 
than every three years, until such time as the money is available, the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Educator’s Award every three years is a splendid achievement 
in recognizing the contributions of educators to their profession. 

The greatest weakness in the administration of this award this year has 
been the fact that, with the very heavy load that was carried by both your 
National Secretary and your National President, adequate advertising of the 
award was not possible. It is imperative that this award should be classed 
with such achievements as the Pulitzer awards, and, in order that it should 
have its rightful recognition as a contribution to education, it should receive 
full publicity in educational and cultural journals and in newspapers. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


KATHARINE OBsyeE, Chairman 


The chairman of the committee attempted to orient state presidents and 
state chairmen by sending twice her report given at last year’s Executive 
Board Meeting in Denver. The second time, in addition, two questionnaires 
were sent out to presidents and committee chairmen suggesting state surveys 
with regard to salary differentials between men and women and the mar- 
riage ban. Many of the state chairmen used these two questionnaires as a 
basis for their state reports. Interesting and challenging reports were 
sent as a result. °In the following report I am noting some of the definite 
attempts made to bring about Jess and, it is hoped finally, mo discrimination 
between the sexes. 

Alabama helped elect a woman (Norma Smith Bristow) as president 
of the Alabama Education Association. 

Arkansas’ report shows no ban on married women teachers. In Arka- 
delphia, women’s service clubs support the rights of married women teachers. 
In regard to single salary schedules there is work to be done; but in Benton, 
Pauketo, Little Rock, and Eldorado, with the help of active classroom groups 
and Delta Kappa Gamma members working with the school board, specific 
salary schedules have been worked out. 

California reports that pay is supposed to be the same, but administrative 
jobs are for men only. The men attend all educational meetings and have 
a more liberal expense allowance for going. 

Colorado feels that women, especially Delta Kappa Gamma women, 
should exert more leadership in influencing institutions of higher learning 
to admit women on the same terms as men. 

In Delaware a woman cannot be a principal outside of Wilmington. 
She does not appear eligible to be president of the state teachers’ association 
nor is she sure that, if she marries, she will be retained. 

Florida reports that, generally speaking, throughout the state there is 
equal pay for equal work and no marriage ban. Chapters have been studying 
Women’s Equal Pay Act SB1178. 

Indiana has been very active in panel discussions concerning the equal 
opportunities of women. Besides equal pay they have been concerned about 
the lack of advancement of women to principalships and the reluctance to 
issue teaching contracts to husbands and wives. ‘The state chairman has 
furnished a bibliography on discriminations. 

The Illinois committee has developed several fields of activity; first by 
surveying all chapters in regard to conditions in their area with reference 
to single salary schedules and the marriage ban. A map representing the 
status of many cities in Illinois has been sent throughout the state: A bill, 
to ask for removal of all teacher salary discriminations involving sex, is 
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to be prepared by Delta Kappa Gamma during 1947. In several cities, 
women’s civic groups have already been formed to help women teachers 
in their attempts to eliminate this salary situation. Radio programs have 
featured equal rights and certain discriminations practiced in Illinois. In 
the Education Association great progress has been made in recognition of 
women. 

Minnesota put on a very thorough survey in regard to discriminations. 
A great variety of practice was noted outside of the large cities. ‘The state 
chairman feels an “Equal Pay Bill” should be supported and action planned 
for the schools of Minnesota. 

Missouri surveyed thirty schools and found that only three showed 
equal salaries for men and women, while 20 record differences of from $50 
to $500. Surveyors found, too, that several cover up by saying men are 
“special teachers.” Variation is shown here in married and unmarried men’s 
salaries. The married women situation is improved greatly since practically 
all communities have removed the ban because of war conditions. Indica- 
tions show some boards of education are planning permanent removal. 

Montana has made a very comprehensive study of all types of discrimina- 
tions, going on record at the state convention for removal of all discrimina- 
tory words in the Society’s constitution. Study has been made of various 
stands taken by various women’s groups with reference to the Equal Rights 
Amendment—places held by women in State Boards, county superintendents, 
State Board of Education, and superintendents of first, second and third class 
districts. Study showed very few women in these places, some classifications 
having only men. The superintendent of Public Instruction is a woman. 

New Hampshire finds that about half her cities reporting do not hire 
married women on a permanent basis and that administrative positions beyond 
elementary are closed to women. Delta Kappa Gamma has sent resolutions 
asking that women be given equal pay in positions in Keene schools. 

New York reports that there is practically no differential between men 
and women and that the ban on married women is lessening. 

South Carolina has joined with 24 other organizations in perfecting a 
permanent organization of the White House Conference for the purpose 
of advancing women’s leadership in the state. “The chapters have helped 
secure the appointment and election of several women in the state for the 
Legislature, Juvenile Crime Prevention Board, and service on State In- 
dustrial School. At present, effort is being made to have women on every 
School Board of Trusees. 

Utah reports one chapter as being responsible for having deleted a 
clause of added pay for dependents. ‘This state group has also done much 
to promote racial understanding as a means of lessening discrimination. 
These are summaries of not all the reports, but they do point out high- 
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lights of the states that are accomplishing things and are showing their 
experiences with others. 

Recommendations to Committees: Find your work at home in your 
own area. Do something; do not simply have programs about. Implement 
with action. In every school system in which there are Dela Kappa mem- 
bers they should be asking: 

1. Is there equal pay for equal work here? 

2. Are married women teachers afforded full privileges? 

3. Does a woman, if she is qualified, have a chance at promotion? Is it 
limited ? 

4. Are my fellow women teachers interested in improving their positions? 
Will they take up courses in administration ? 

5. Do my fellow women teachers assume professional responsibility as 
leaders? Are they content to be followers? 

6. What can I or we do about these problems? 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS TO AID WOMEN 
IN WAR-TORN COUNTRIES 


RACHEL Royston KNutTSON, Chairman 


I. Personnel of the committee: Dr. Ella Hanawalt, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Helen Koch, 1314 E. 57th St., Apt. 2, 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Dr. Cora M. Martin, 1708 Niles Road, Austin, Texas; 
Miss Henrietta Thompson, University of Alabama, University, Ala.; Dr. 
Madilene Veverka, 2361 Addison Way, Los Angeles 41, Calif.; Rachel 
Royston Knutson, 4045 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 5, Wash. 

II. Origin of the plan for aid to students in war-torn countries. The 
recommendation for such a project and such committee was made by the 
National President to the National Executive Board at its meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, in August, 1945. The Board approved the recommenda- 
tion and the above committee was appointed in September, 1945. The ex- 
ception is Dr. Ella Hanawalt, who was added as a member at the request 
of the chairman in August, 1946. 

III. Goals and course of action as recommended to and approved by 
the National Executive Board, San Francisco, August 27, 1946: 

A. That immediate steps be taken to 

1. Organize each state for the Emergency Scholarship Fund to aid 
foreign students. (Each State President should appoint a State Chairman to 
head the work in each state. If she does not appoint such chairman, she 
herself should assume the responsibility. In turn, chapter presidents might 
either deal directly with the problem or appoint chapter chairmen to co- 
operate with State Chairmen. ) 
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2. Collect money for this purpose during September and October. (No- 
vember might be added with the aim to report to the National Chairman 
by December 1, 1946. The sum suggested is $1.00 per member as was set 
for the Bond collection, though states and chapters may go about the matter 
in the way they see most desirable to them.) Note: This time must be 
extended necessarily. 

3. Set as a minimum for each scholarship the sum of $1,000. (That is 
the least amount for which a student might live and work for one year. 
It is also the amount set by the National for its awards to members.) 

4. Encourage states with fewer members to join together and pool funds 
raised into one scholarship award. 

5. Enlist the support of community and civic groups in carrying out 
this project. (This is a very tangible way by which Delta Kappa Gamma 
may exert community influence and leadership, may be an instrument of 
good will.) _ 

B. That the long-range program of investigation concerning scholarships 
and fellowships be continued as was begun during the past year. (This would 
mean that each State Chairman would be responsible for the investigation 
among the schools within her state for such possibilities and existing scholar- 
ships and fellowships offered at present. The State Chairman would report 
to the National Committee. It is suggested that this report be made not 
later than April 1, 1947.) 

IV. Sources to be used to secure recommendations and certified students 
from war-torn countries 

A. The American Association of University Women. 
Committee on Fellowship Awards 
Mary H. Smith, Chairman 
1634 I Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Institute of International Education 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, Director 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

In this connection it might be of interest to members to know that Delta 
Kappa Gamma members of Wisconsin last year raised a sum of $600 which 
was used to aid a foreign woman student. Dr. Helen White of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin made possible the recommendations concerning the student. 
Your committee has during the past year secured offers of co-operation from 
both the AAUW and the Institute of International Education. Further 
information and help will be secured from them. 

There is a widespread feeling among Delta -Kappa Gamma members 
that this is an unselfish move in the direction of sharing the abundance 
which is ours in this land of opportunity, and of sharing at a time during 


which the need is critical and the cry is urgent. This plan offers further 
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opportunity of making contacts for Delta Kappa Gamma in foreign lands. 
There will also result the opportunity for Delta Kappa Gamma members 
all over the nation to participate in a project of showing hospitality and 
friendliness to the students once they are in our midst. 

The generous and prompt support in carrying out this task will be 
appreciated. “The committee will inform all members as to the progress 
and results of its work. 


LEGISLATION 


Hitpa MAEHLING, Chairman 


The National Committee on Legislation for Delta Kappa Gamma has 
made an attempt to understand what is taking place in the field of legislation 
that affects education and the welfare of teachers and has attempted to keep 
the state legislative chairmen informed on national activities and to suggest 
programs of action on the state level. 

The results of the work have been very gratifying and show that 
extensive and effective work has been done in many sections of the country. 
Twenty-six state chairmen have sent in reports showing a wide range of state 
and national legislative activities. The chief projects on a state basis 
have been to: 


1. Liberalize state teacher retirement systems. 

2. Study Merit Rating Systems for teachers. 

3. Broaden the base for state financial aid to education. 
4. Extend library facilities. 

5. Secure accumulative sick leave for teachers. 

6. Amend Teacher Tenure laws. 


Legislative activities on the national scale have been directed toward: 

. Federal Aid to Education. 

. Price Control. 

. Exemption of teacher retirement allowances from Federal Income Tax. 


. Support of UNESCO. ° 
. School Lunch Program. 


ne wWN 


Your national chairman has attended Senate and House hearings on 
most of the bills on education and has informed the membership when their 
help was needed in the form of letters, telegrams, etc. 

Next year, the majority of the State General Assemblies will be in session 
and it is most important for the Delta Kappa Gamma state legislative com- 
mittees to be organized for action. The following suggestions are submitted 
for guidance in planning the 1946-47 legislative programs. 

1. Make a thorough study of your proposed legislative programs. See 
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that every member is informed. ‘The time is past when only the officers 
need to be concerned with what is going on. Our ability to secure what we 
desire in legislation will increase in direct proportion to the increase in intelli- 
gent understanding of what we, as a group, are asking for. 

2. Contact your legislators before they leave for the assembly. Sell them 
the educational program! Impress them with the seriousness and importance 
of your program. It is much easier to gain their confidence and support 
at home, than to try to secure it during the confusion and turmoil of the 
session. ‘This splendid and valuable work of orienting legislators to specific 
needs is one of the major fields of work for local chapters. 

3. See that all your members are kept informed during the entire session. 
Bulletins, letters, messages, etc., should be sent out frequently. In order 
that responses may be most effective, teachers must know and understand 
the status of the bills. 

4. Respond immediately when a strategic position makes action necessary. 
Many teachers discount the effect of wires and letters sent to legislators. 
There is nothing quite so dynamic or effective as a barrage of telegrams 
and letters on a controversial issue. When legislators realize that, all down 
the line, teachers are informed and know what they are supporting, the 
work of our legislative committees will become far more effective. ‘They can 
speak with authority and be heeded. 

5. Be diplomatic and tactful in your relationships with legislators. Avoid 
misunderstandings and unpleasant circumstances, if possible. 

6. Devote more regular Delta Kappa Gamma meetings to a discussion 
and explanation of the legislative program. 

7. Organize a study course to study the legislative program. 

8. Develop a speakers bureau to address clubs, etc., and to keep the public 
informed in regard to school legislation. 

9. Plan radio broadcasts explaining the educational program. 

10. Publish legislative bulletins during the session to keep members in- 
formed. 

11. Allocate a definite amount in the budget for legislative activities 
for telegrams, telephone calls, trips to state capital, etc. 

12. Attempt to work more closely with other organizations interested in 
education. 

The cooperation received from the members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
has been very gratifying. ‘The legislative chairmen of local and state groups 
have given splendid leadership and aid in the work of improving conditions 
in the states. Delta Kappa Gamma members can make no greater contribu- 
tion toward the improvement of education and the advancement of the 
economic welfare of teachers than to become active participants in local, 
state, and national legislative programs. 
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RESEARCH ON PIONEER WOMEN TEACHERS 
Heven E. MarsHati, Chairman 


The national chairman for the Committee on Research on Pioneer Women 
Teachers respectfully submits the following summary of activities for the 
year, 1945-46. 

Early in September, circular letters describing the work of the national, 
state, and local chapter committees were sent to each state president and 
each state chairman. Return cards for the names of state chairmen were sent 
to state presidents. Replies indicated that chairmen had been appointed 
in forty-three states. Copies of research suggestions accompanied the circular 
letters. Additional copies were made available to those requesting them. 
Two articles appeared in the Bulletin; one explained certain changes in 
policy relative to submitting biographical data for the national files, and 
the other entitled, “Pioneers, O Pioneers,” was designed to give a view of 
the archives and to encourage more exhaustive research. 

As a result of the change in national policy that only copies of the better 
completed studies be submitted to the national archives, fewer but more 
scholarly articles have been presented. Space does not permit a listing of 
all sketches submitted. 

In the spring of 1946, letters were sent to all state chairmen explaining 
the new report forms, and suggesting the type of summary which would be 
most valuable to the national chairman in obtaining a cross-section of the 
work being done throughout the nation in the study and preservation of the 
contributions made by women in American education. 

Of the forty-nine state organizations, reports were received from thirty- 
seven. At the date of this summary, forms have not been received from state 
organizations in California, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode Island, and South 
Dakota. Several chairmen reported that post-war activities and adjustments 
had interfered with plans for study, and reported their states as “inactive.” 
A number signified their intention to pursue the project intensively through- 
out the coming year. Excellent reports were submitted by most of the state 
chairmen. ‘They were well written, concise, interesting, affording good over- 
all views of the activities of the respective chapters. A number gave ideas for 
utilizing the project that are worth passing on to other Delta Kappa Gammas. 
Katherine Cooper O’ Haver of Florida tells of the third Sunday in September 
being set aside in one county as Teacher Sunday. Teachers were urged to 
attend services on that day; ministers preached sermons in keeping with the 
business of education and the contributions of educators to society. So suc- 
cessful was the observance last year that it is hoped that it may become an 
annual event throughout the state. 

Katherine Youngsman, Indiana chairman, and Gladys Stutler, Kentucky 
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chairman, have made available copies of biographical essays on pioneer women 
teachers in their respective states, for circulation among the chapters. 

Cordelia Camp of North Carolina writes that the North Carolina files 
contain biographical data on forty-four women teachers. Lalla Odom reports 
one hundred studies in the Texas files. Both North Carolina and Texas 
contemplate publication soon. 

An analysis of state reports reveals an increasing interest in the project 
and a deeper appreciation of its possibilities. It is recommended that the 
study be continued indefinitely, and that the program committees of the re- 
spective chapters devote at least a part of one meeting each year to the 
consideration of Pioneer Women Teachers. Wherever possible, local studies 
should be emphasized. In writing biographies, political, social, and cultural 
background should not be overlooked. Educational history is often bound 
up in political and social conflicts. Frequently studies are submitted to the 
national files which reveal nothing of the backdrop that did so much 
to bring out the true strength of the master teacher. More emphasis needs 
to be placed on human interest, and an effort made to re-create the personality. 
Good biographical writing is not easy, but it is rich in reward. 

Through serious consideration of the project, publicity for its findings, 
and careful selection, much can be done for the cause of recruiting better 
teachers among high school and college graduates. 

The national committee is still hopeful that a sufficient number of inter- 
esting and scholarly studies will soon be submitted to the national files to 
warrant publication. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 


BirDELLA M. Ross, Chairman 


FOCI FOR CHAPTER PROGRAMS, 1946-1947 


I. Recruitment 


A. Interest prospective teachers. 

1. Investigate materials that are sent out for this purpose. 

2. Improve on them or put suggestions for improvement in the hands of 
the right people. 

B. Study the results of compilation of Iowa’s Eta Chapter, regarding 
reasons young people haven’t chosen teaching as a profession. (See Summer 
Bulletin, pp. 23-30, ‘Teaching as a Profession.” ) 

C. See what your chapter members can do to alter young people’s present 
opinions. 

D. Go out and have fun with prospective young teachers. 

1. Invite school superintendents of your county or county group to bring 
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a candidate for the teaching profession to dinner with your chapter as hos- 
tesses. 

2. Have a picnic, water-melon party, or outdoor breakfast with young 
candidates. 


II. World Relations (or World Understanding) 


A. Educating for world citizenship. 

1. New demands for a world citizen: internationally and interculturally. 

2. Educational requirements of a world citizen. 

3. Understanding present day economics. 

B. Looking forward to international organization of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

1. By promoting better international understanding. 

a. Become a Foster Parent as a chapter (see ‘‘Newscaster” for March 
1946, p. 3—‘‘Gamma Chapter, Ohio, Becomes a Foster Parent’’). 
b. Engage in project to help teachers overseas (see ‘‘Newscaster” for 
May 1946, p. 3—“Teachers of America to Teachers Overseas’’). 

2. By promoting and furthering the training of educators. 

3. By making special effort to become acquainted with exchange teachers 
who are to come from England and other countries this year and also with 
any of our members who have been chosen as exchange teachers. 

4. By exchanging articles with foreign education journals in the interest 
of women teachers. 

C. Studying international plans and problems. 

1. U. N. and such other agreements as Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, 
and San Francisco Conference in light of role women would play. (See 
Winter Bulletin, 1946, p. 23.) 

2. Peace problems of our own country in the light of other nations. 

3. Education for peace. 

D. Beginning to collect and select incidents and programs that teachers 
have found useful in promoting the concept of world unity and understand- 
ing. Make these available as suggestions for others to use. 


III. Mental Health of Teachers 


A. The school system can 
1. Safeguard health and well-being of teachers by 

a. Permitting and allowing time for normal and enjoyable participa- 
tion in life of community. 

b. Protective measures for teachers, which include tenure and re- 
tirement, leave of absence, adequate salary, and recreation facilities. 
(Leaves of absence should include sick leave with pay and sabbatical 
leaves with at least part pay or exchanges with other teachers in 
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other countries in order to get broader experience and better un- 
derstanding. 

(Reduction of records and clerical work. Relief from many extra- 
curricular activities. ) 


B. The teacher can 
1. Endeavor to grow in social adjustment by 
a. Developing ability to face realities within herself, her family, her 
environment, and the general social situations, and accept these 
realities. 
b. Increasing progress in self-control through understanding. 
c. Adjusting of self to circumstances and world at large. 
2. Seek greater personal satisfaction by developing 
a. More professional enthusiasm. 
b. Wholesome responsibilities to criticism. 
c. More personal interest in pupils. 
d. Greater self-confidence. 
e. Wide range of interests, or several interests well-developed. 
f. Creative expression in her work and along other lines. 


Suggestions for planning chapter programs: 


It is recommended that a chapter 

1. Select one focus and center the year’s program on that. For example, 
a chapter should preferably select just ove country or group of similar coun- 
tries for special study in order to gain some understanding of the life, con- 
ditions, and thinking of its people. 

2. Follow Montana’s recommendation, “that chapters organize their pro- 
grams so that September and October activities be included with the previous 
year’s planning.” 

3. Use as many members of a chapter as possible for program partici- 
pants. 

4. Use the symposium, the panel discussion, and other similar plans for 
greater group participation. 

5. Invite outside groups to meet with your chapter when you are pre- 
senting something that is of wide interest. 

For the following program plans which are excellent examples of careful 
planning the program committee is indebted to these chapters: 


Per 5 s2hr0 Sc shee Me Beta Chapter of West Virginia 
PYOSPAMONE hc). csawes dee Lambda Chapter of Washington 
DE BED ivkcenceund Eta Chapter of Minnesota 
Open WV. x oink tunes Epsilon Chapter of Colorado 


Forum Discussion Plan ....Beta Chapter of Indiana 
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September 
October 


November .. 


December 


January 
February 


Septembe: 
October 
November 


January 
February 


October 
November 


.Interpreting the World today. 
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PROGRAM I 


The Role of Delta Kappa Gamma in Post-War Education 


..Panel discussion on “Tolerance.” 
.Panel discussion of “Delta Kappa Gamma’s Role in Rehabili- 


tation from the Standpoint of Health, Education, the Com- 
munity, and the Family.” 

How Can We Help Our 
Children Adjust Themselves in the Present Day World ?— 
discussed from the standpoint of the four levels of education: 
Primary, Intermediate, Secondary, and Higher. 


Initiation, Christmas Program, Christmas Carols, Christmas 


Story. 


.Reports of Committees. 
..The Broader Concepts of Education and a showing of the 


motion picture: ‘Assignment Tomorrow.” 


Mrs. Nutter, a prominent negro in Charleston, reviewed three 
books on India. 


The Role of Education in World Peace. 


College President was guest speaker. 


PROGRAM II 


Theme: Recruitment 


. Business and announcement of plans for tiie year 
.Initiation and report of State Executive Board Meeting 
. .Panel—Better Selection of Better Teachers 


The Part of the Classroom Teacher 
The Part of the Administrator 

The Part of the Home and Community 
The Part of the Teachers College 
Marriage Restriction as a Part 
Importance of School Discipline Problems 


.. Teacher Welfare 
. Elimination of Discrimination Against Women ‘Teachers 


March .... 


Pioneer Teachers Set the Pace. 
We Look to Ourselves 


(Annual reports of all standing committees. ) 


PROGRAM III 


Theme: Problems of the Post-War World 


.New Horizons in American Education 
..Problems Concerned with Inter-Cultural Relations 
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December. . Initiation progra 
Women in National and Foreign Affairs achiev 

February ...Women in the Post-War World report 
Agr bck Education in the Liberated Countries Fc 
WAY. en eas The Future of Education in America execut 
profes: 

PROGRAM IV comm: 

keen k 


Theme: Deeper Understanding of International Relations lati 
: ; ation, 
September ..State and National Convention Reports put a 


October ....Review of Institute of International Relations at Mills College ee 
November ..What need for better understanding of education do post-war 


. states 

problems bring? sition 

December ..Christmas program and party. Ww 
January ....What sacrifices must we make for world peace? aks 
February ...How have the national education conditions been affected by the st 
the economics in different countries? degree 

Match ...2<..% How does understanding international arts and religions affect t 
education ? interp 

2 re What can women do for peace? 2. 
) How much should a nation attempt to influence education in 3. 
other nations? juncti 

lative 

A FORUM DISCUSSION PLAN 4. 

Women and the Post-War World. Led by a Delta Kappa Gamma merhber undesi 
of the chapter-sponsor Te 
Women’s Part in Retail Services ——————Director of Training, L. S. Secur 
Ayres and Co., Indianapolis 6. 
Women in Industry ———————Member of U. S. Employment Service tectior 
Women in Business and Professions ——————Member of Grain Dealers 7. 
Mutual Insurance Company Feder 
Women in Public Life——oRepresentative Indiana State As- below 
sembly T 

glimp: 

TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT G 

EpitH C. Peters, Chairman — 

inforr 

Delta Kappa Gamma in 1945-46 reached one of its goals, the establish- of a | 
ment of a state-wide retirement system in every state of the Union, when year’s 
Idaho joined her sister states by providing her teachers with retirement pro- T 
tection. Our beloved Annie Webb Blanton dreamed of this day, and with the cc 
her characteristic wisdom she implemented her vision by setting up the electe 


channels through which the Society could work. Jessie Gray outlined the and w 
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program of procedure, and to Jessie Gray goes much of the credit for this 
achievement. The Retirement Committee congratulates Idaho and proudly 
reports her success to the Society. 

For the year 1945-46, twenty-three states report well-planned and well- 
executed programs, characterized by cooperation with other educational and 
professional organizations, with far-reaching results. The reports of state 
committees are graphic descriptions of dynamic, astute projects built upon 
keen knowledge of retirement problems and equally keen evaluation of legis- 
lation, both enacted and pending. ‘The vigor and skill with which chapters 
put across so technical a program as that which retirement involves show 
the breadth of vision and resourcefulness of the chapter committees. Some 
states from whom no reports have been received did effective work on teacher 
retirement but included it under the direction of the Legislative Committee. 

While every state had issues peculiar to itself, issues which demanded 
and received special attention, some matters were common to almost all 
the states and were the subjects of study and action, varying in kind and 
degree but basically very much alike. Most important were these: 

1. Comprehensive analysis of the state’s retirement law, and careful 
interpretation of it to the chapters and to other interested groups. 

2. Comparison of the state retirement systems with those of other states. 

3. Formulation of desirable amendments and the promulgation, in con- 
junction with other educational organizations, of campaigns to secure legis- 
lative action. 

4. Survey of the states.of retired teachers with the purpose of improving 
undesirable conditions. 

5. Constant scrutiny of legislation affecting teachers, especially Social 
Security legislation. 

6. Assistance to other public service groups striving for retirement pro- 
tection. 

7. Efforts to secure Congressional legislative action in amending the 
Federal Income Tax Code which would exempt teacher retirement annuities 
below $1,440 from Federal Income Tax. 

The following excerpts from state reports are quoted to give meaningful 
glimpses of characteristic procedures and suggestions for further work: 

Gladys Simons, Texas: Retirement has been a much more discussed pro- 
fessional question this year and as a result the teachers have become better 
informed on what the bill contains. With added interest and the impetus 
of a legislative year much work should lie before the committee in the next 
year’s period, and the results should be of outstanding and lasting value. 

Throughout the summer months (and next year) be vigilant to secure 
the confidence, interest, and understanding of state legislators who will be 


elected this year. These people must be assured of the profession’s interest 
and watchfulness. 
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Mary K. Tanner, Tennessee: It is to be hoped that the social justifica- 
tion for teachers’ pensions will be fully understood and appreciated by the 
public. Teachers should be regarded as civil servants and, as such, are 
entitled to the same considerations as those granted to other governmental 
workers. 

Esther Knox, Washington, recommends: 

1. Reading by each member of Delta Kappa Gamma of retirement infor- 
mation in the WEA Journal and daily newspapers; adequate coverage of the 
problem in the fall issues of the A/pha Sigma News. 

2. Contacting elected legislators relative to retirement before their de- 
parture for Olympia and reestablishing contact after their arrival. 

3. Close cooperation with the WEA Retirement Committee and WEA 
Executive Secretary—planning last-minute concerted action. 

4. Writing needed publicity for local newspapers. 

5. Studying Governor’s Bill after it emerges from committee ; immediate 
expression of opinion to legislative representatives. 

Olive L. Barker, New York: The spade work which has been done 
this year will go a long way in making the program successful next year. 
We, as teachers, should be familiar with the legislation in both the State 
and Federal governments which concerns teachers. Only by the efforts of 
all teachers will laws be passed which give teachers benefits on a par with 
others. 

Stella L. Bench, Illinois: One group combined recruitment with retire- 
ment, a good plan to interest the high school and college students in teaching 
as a life vocation. 

Grace Riggs, Missouri: Members of Delta Kappa Gamma have appeared 
before groups of teachers, school board members, and other citizens in an 
effort to familiarize them with the provisions of our State Retirement Law 
which will become operative on July 1, 1946. This seemed to be the most 
urgent need since it is so necessary that those who are concerned with its 
operation should be well informed on the subject. The one thing which 
we should keep in mind is that we must be alert to the retirement movement 
all over the country in order that we may be up to date on changes that 
are made, and that we may do everything possible to promote the successful 
operating of our Retirement System. 

Gertrude Johnson, Indiana, in a report of unusual penetration and com- 
pleteness of coverage, quotes Estella Whitted, Chapter Chairman, in this 
thought-provoking paragraph: 

“How may we prepare the teacher to look forward to the time of re- 
tirement with confidence?. What means may be employed to improve social 
conditions for the teacher? Too many teachers bury themselves in their 
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work and lose social contact with women and men outside the school com- 
munity. Upon retirement these teachers find it difficult to re-establish social 
relationships. Many a teacher has no hobby or avocation with which to 
employ profitably her leisure time.” 

Representation of DKG in published articles on retirement and on 
programs and panels is encouraging. ‘The timeliness of an article in the 
January Minnesota Journal of Education, a study of the comparative benefits 
of the Minnesota System and Federal Social Security by Daisy Brown, Secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Retirement System and an officer in the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, warrants mention to chapter officers 
interested in getting information on this issue. 

The Retirement Committee as a separate committee ceases to function 
in this summer of 1946. The big task of the committee is done, and it is 
fitting that the organization of a state system in Idaho should terminate the 
existence of the National Committee. Ethel E. Redfield, chairman in Idaho, 
reports in part, “The year just ending is illustrious in the lives of Idaho’s 
workers in public education and in the annals of Delta Kappa Gamma of 
the state because of the passage of a teacher retirement law during the 
special session of Legislature held in February. This most gratifying event 
removes Idaho from the black list as being ‘the only state without a teacher 
retirement law.’ ‘The successful outcome of recent efforts to secure such 
a law is due to the well-organized groups of teachers and the very active 
assistance of the PTA in communities all over the state, together with 
the most generous support of the American Legion, Labor Organizations, 
Service Clubs, Educational Clubs and, in fact, all organizations that have 
as their object community welfare. Members of Delta Kappa Gamma did 
their part in writing letters and in speaking to legislators, so that our part 
in the achievement attained may be considered a laudable part of our or- 
ganization’s work.” 

Unfinished work should be taken over by other committees, most of 
it by Program and Legislation. Our hard-won achievements must be kept. 
Progress comes when people of vision point the way, and loyal workmen 
sweat and toil to bring promise to fruition. Let Delta Kappa Gamma both 
“hold the line” and “go over the top.” 

The chairman wishes to express warm appreciation for the enthusiasm, 
initiative, cooperation, and hard work of her committee, knowing that each 
one feels amply repaid for her service by the knowledge of tasks well done. 

The committee is grateful to the officers of the Society for understand- 
ing and assistance, and to the hundreds of chairmen and members whose 
vigor, painstaking research, careful planning, and year-round activity have 
put across the retirement program. 
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THE PROGRESS OF UNESCO 


The fifth session of the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was held at London July 
5-12, 1946. Thirty-six nations sent representatives to the meeting. The 
Commission had a three-fold task: 


to prepare a tentative program for UNESCO’s future work to be 
submitted to the first General Conference ; 

to formulate recommendations concerning its future organization and 
budget; and 

to take all possible steps to assist educational relief and reconstruc- 
tion in the countries invaded and devastated by the war. 


The Preparatory Commission’s meetings were the outgrowth of the inter- 
national conference in London in November 1945, when the Constitution 
was adopted, a temporary secretariat authorized, a permanent site in Paris 
selected, and a Preparatory Commission created to make plans for the first 
General Conference which will be held in Paris in November 1946. 

Accordingly, most of the decisions taken by the Preparatory Commission 
had to be in the nature of recommendations for action by the permanent 
organization. When the Commission met, the Constitution had not yet been 
accepted by more than fifteen of the twenty nations needed to bring 
UNESCO into permanent existence; the secretariat was an interim organi- 
zation, and the Preparatory Commission also, as its name implied, was 
merely a provisional body charged with the duty of preparing the first meet- 
ing of UNESCO. The recent negotiation of the draft agreement with the 
United Nations gave particular emphasis to the future role of UNESCO 
as a specialized agency, associated with the United Nations. 

Except for immediate action (chiefly in the nature of surveys and 
studies) to be undertaken in the. next four months, all of the Preparatory 
Commission’s decisions were consciously tentative, since they will have to be 
submitted to the Member Governments and to the first General Conference 
of UNESCO in Paris in November. 

Nevertheless, the Preparatory Commission, with the help of the tempo- 
rary secretariat, was able for the first time to give tangible form to a work- 
ing program, and to policy and organization for the United Nations in the 
fields of education, science and culture. 


I. UNESCO’S FUTURE PROGRAM 


For many weeks preceding the Preparatory Commission’s meetings, the 
temporary secretariat had been studying the problem of UNESCO’s future 
activities and drafting specific recommendations for its work in many fields. 
During May and June technical advisers from the United States and other 
countries had helped committees of the Preparatory Commission draw up 
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plans for future action in the fields of education, natural sciences, social 
sciences, fine arts, letters and philosophy, mass media, and libraries and 
museums. 

These preliminary committees worked on two basic premises which were 
confirmed by the Preparatory Commission and which had the emphatic sup- 
port of the United States Delegation: 

(a) That UNESCO should concern itself with international programs, 
and should be concerned with national problems and programs only in their 
international aspects; and 

(b) That to achieve the purposes set forth in its Constitution, UNESCO 
will make the fullest possible use of existing agencies and facilities; where 
no such agencies or facilities exist, UNESCO will take steps to bring them 
into being, and only where necessary will undertake direct operations. 

The advisory committees were in session between May 26 and June 29, 
a period sufficient to permit a thorough discussion of a wide range of papers 
prepared by the secretariat. 

Time did not allow the secretariat to revise all the working papers in 
the light of suggestions made at the committee meetings. A preliminary 
Progress Report was prepared by the secretariat and presented to the Pre- 
paratory Commission (Preparatory Commission Document No. 51). The 
Progress Report was organized in three parts: I. Introduction; II. Gen- 
eral Outline and Synthesis of the Projects and Activities of UNESCO; 
III. Summaries of Committee Reports. 

The Progress Report was reviewed in detail by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. -It was then referred back to the secretariat with many suggestions 
for changes and clarifications. —The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission will meet on August 19 to receive the revised Report. It is 
anticipated that the completed Report will be available for study by the 
National Commission and interested persons in this country toward the end 
of September. 

A total of 147 proposals were included in the Progress Report. They 
varied greatly in degrees of specificity, scope, urgency, and probable expense. 
Following is a brief review of some of the major items which, it is con- 
templated, will appear in the Final Report and be proposed for considera- 
tion by the General Conference. Those marked with an asterisk will be 
subject of exploratory studies by the secretariat in the next three months. 


General 


The following recommendations apply to many of the fields of activity of 
UNESCO. 


1. Facilitating the work of, and establishing cooperative working arrangements 
with, existing international bodies, including the United Nations and the other 
specialized agencies. 

2. Convening of international conferences of experts on problems germane to 
UNESCO’s interests. 
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3. Facilitation of interchange of persons. 

4. Extensive field services by staff members and other experts. 

5. Central reference, bibliographical and other library services. 

6. Undertaking of certain publications as, for example, Journal of International 
‘Education or an editorial service; directories of science, learning, the arts, etc. 

7. Award of prizes for outstanding contributions in various fields. 


Mass Communication—General 


*1. Inventory of obstacles to free flow of information. 

2. Recommendation of agreements to establish the right of freedom of access 
to’ information, freedom and facilitation of the transmission of information, and 
freedom for the individual in the reception of information. 

3. Study of international copyright problems. 


Radio 


1. Facilitation of exchange of radio programs. 

2. Participation by UNESCO, with UN and other specialized agencies, in estab- 
lishment and operation of any international network of radio services that may 
be practicable. 

*3. Organization of radio programs on matters within the scope of UNESCO. 


Films 


*1. Preparation of draft agreement to facilitate the international exchange of 
educational, scientific and cultural films. 

2. Stimulate production, and if occasion demands, finance production of films 
on educational, scientific and cultural subjects. 

3. Stimulate the educational use of films. 

4. Promote and undertake research in the use of films. 

5. Assist in the creation of archives of films. 


Press 


*1. Survey of physical resources (paper, machinery and equipment) essential 
for the full activity of the press and publication agencies of the peoples of the 
world, 

2. Formulation of recommendations for the reduction of telecommunication 
rates on press service and of postal charges for books, etc. 


Education 


1. Surveys of national systems of education and formulation of recommenda- 
tions, to the end that educational systems inculcate the knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills which contribute to peace and security and to the support of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

*2. Assistance by UNESCO in fundamental education: i.e. development of pri- 
mary education and popular education and promotion of literacy. 

*3. Studies of the problems of constructive revision of text-books. 

4. Encouragement of international understanding through youth clubs, etc. 

5. Encouragement of International Youth Service Projects. 

6. Establishment of a Committee on Educational Statistics. 

7. Conferences on such subjects as Adult Education, Teacher Training in Inter- 
national Relations; the Equivalence of Degrees. 


Natural Sciences 


1. Cooperation with the International Council of Scientific Unions. 


2. Conferences on publications, looking toward improvement of the exchange 
of knowledge. 
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3. Preparation of materials suitable for use in textbooks for colleges and adult 
education. 

4. Establishment of a Scientific Apparatus Information Bureau, concerned with 
standardization of scientific equipment and dissemination of technical information. 
5. Facilitation of travel by scientists, through issuance of cartes d’identite. 

*6. Dissemination of information about the implications of scientific discoveries. 

7. Institution of sample projects of international cooperative action: for ex- 
ample, an International Center of Applied Mathematics with electronic calculating 
machines. 


Social Sciences 


1. Establishment of an international clearing house on home and community 
planning. 

2. Establishment of a Study Center in International Relations. 

3. Studies and reports on such problems as: nationalism and internationalism; 
methods of promoting international understanding; effects of mechanization upon 
civilization; the use and misuse of modern psychology as a political technique; 
public opinion surveys; the cultural purposes of economic planning; and popula- 
tion problems. 


Fine Arts 


*1. Study of the role of the arts in general education. 

2. Facilitation of broadcasting of programs presenting the arts of different 
peoples. 

3. Promotion of traveling exhibits, festivals, etc. 

4. Studies of the problems of reproduction of pictures. 

5. Survey of the distribution of artistic materials with a view to promoting 
adequate availability. 


Letters, Philosophy and Humanities 


*1. Development of plans for the systematic translation of literary works and 
of books for children. 

*2. Preparation of lists of qualified translators. 

3. Consideration of anthologies of world literature of various types. 

4. Establishment of an International Theater Institute. 

5. Conferences on Philosophical subjects. 


Libraries and Museums 


“i. Establishment of a center to continue the work of the Inter-Allied Book Center. 
2. Establishment of international central bibliographical services and promotion 
of necessary bibliographical enterprises in cooperation with national central libraries. 
3. Establishment of a World Jewish Library at Copenhagen of Jewish litera- 
ture dispersed by the Nazis, and other archives, 
. Premotion of popular and public library services. 
. Original publication by UNESCO of certain international reference books. 
. Investigation of other obstacles to the circulation of books. 
. Encouragement of the adoption of new techniques and standard practices. 
. Promotion of museum collections, lending and exchange. 
. Furnishing technical advice to museums and art institutes. 
. Study and advancement of museums as educational forces. 


SOON HA MN 


_ 


III. EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The problem of immediate assistance in educational reconstruction was 
paramount in the minds of many of the delegates. An American observer 
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(Dr. Harold Snyder) explained how the American Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction is prepared to obtain support from pri- 
vate sources. 

The following actions on the part of UNESCO were approved: 

1. UNESCO will encourage the establishment in at least two devastated 
countries of small work camps, where young people from various countries 
would work with local citizens on a joint enterprise of reconstruction. In 
this way, it is hoped that youthful leaders of different nations can share 
their war experiences with each cther and with international youth leaders 
who would be invited at short periods as advisers to these camps. 

2. UNESCO will encourage the organization of a small number of 
round-table conferences of leaders of youth work, particularly in the war 
devastated countries, with a small group of experts in fields of nutrition, 
psychology, education, health, social work, and handicrafts. 

3. UNESCO will try to speed up the work of scientific rehabilitation 
by ascertaining the particular needs of scientific workers in the war devas- 
tated countries. 

4. Each Member government will be encouraged to make a full statement 
of its library losses, so that UNESCO can bring such information to the at- 
tention of the Inter-Allied Book Center, the American Book Center and 
other possible sources of supply. 

5. UNESCO will establish a central bureau for collecting information 
on the losses suffered by museums and galleries during the war. Such a 
survey will not commit UNESCO to any program for making good these 
losses. The United States Delegation emphasized that any survey made of 
war-time losses by museums should be part of a general survey of the state 
of museums throughout the entire world. 

6. UNESCO will begin through its secretariat, and with the help of 
Member governments, to collect works written during the war in prisons, 
concentration camps and in the underground movement, so as to build up 
an anthology of suffering and resistance. 

These six projects do not by any means indicate the scope of UNESCO’s 
work in tackling the enormous problems of educational reconstruction. They 
merely indicate that a start is being made, even before November 1946, in 
helping the devastated countries. Primarily, UNESCO's job will be to 
ascertain the needs, as no purely national agency could do, and then to stim- 
ulate and encourage official or private national agencies to the speediest and 
most effective possible action. Certainly, the delegates to the Preparatory 
Commission felt that an international agency like UNESCO, with educa- 
tion authorities on its staff and with educational organizations throughout the 
world cooperating with it, could play a most useful and constructive role 


in this field. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM BENTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


A major step in strengthening international organization for peace has 
been taken by the enactment of the Joint Resolution which authorizes the 
President to accept membership for the United States in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

In addition to authorizing membership in UNESCO, the Joint Resolution 
provides for the organization of a National Commission on Education, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation, which will advise the government and serve 
as a link with national private organizations in matters relating to UNESCO. 
The Commission will have one hundred members, of whom sixty will be 
selected by each of sixty national organizations interested in education, science 
and cultural matters, and forty will be individuals selected by the Department 
of State. Fifty of the organizations which will select representatives on the 
National Commission will be named soon by the Department; the remaining 
ten organizations will be chosen later by the National Commission itself. 

The instrument of our acceptance of membership in UNESCO will be 
deposited with the government of the United Kingdom. In accordance with 
the Constitution of UNESCO, drawn up last November in London, the 
Organization will come into legal existence when twenty nations have de- 
posited acceptances. This is expected to occur during this summer. Mem- 
bership has already been accepted by the following nine countries: Australia, 
Dominican Republic, France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Saudi Arabia, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom.. Approval of UNESCO, await- 
ing only the final action of depositing the acceptance, has been reported from 
the following eight countries: Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, Iran, Norway, 
Syria, Turkey. To this list is now added the United States of America. 

According to present plans, the first meeting of the General Conference 
of UNESCO will be held in November at Paris, where the Headquarters 
of the Organization will be established. At this conference each member 
country will be represented by not more than five delegates. The Confer- 
ence will approve a program of activities for UNESCO, and will elect a 
Director General. The Director General will be responsible for the ap- 
pointment of the secretariat. 

The General Conference will consider a Report drawn up by the Prepara- 
tory Commission, which has been meeting in London at intervals since last 
November. The Report, already approved in its main outlines at the fifth 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission, held in London July 5-12, is to be 
available in this country for study and discussion at least a month before the 
General Conference meets. 

Some of the main lines of activity contemplated for UNESCO include: 
recommendations on agreements which will promote the free flow of knowl- 
edge and ideas across international boundaries, through all means of mass 
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communication; promotion of international interchange of persons active in 
the fields of education, science and culture; assistance to Member states, on 
their request, in the development of educational activities; promotion of inter- 
national collaboration in science, scholarship and the arts; and promotion of 
education at all levels directed toward international understanding, adherence 
to democratic values and the maintenance of peace. UNESCO will also be 
concerned with problems of educational rehabilitation in war devastated coun- 
tries. UNESCO will ascertain the needs of these countries and encourage 
official or private agencies to give effective assistance. 

The United States has participated actively in the work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of UNESCO. This country has been represented on the 
Preparatory Commission by the late Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dr. Donald 
Stone, and Dr. Esther Brunauer. Dr. Richard Johnson and Dr. H. Harvard 
Arnason have served as alternates. Expert consultants included education, 
the radio, films, the press, social science, physical science, arts and letters, 
and libraries. ‘These experts were: 

Edward W. Barrett, Editorial Director of Newsweek; John M. Begg, 
Acting Chief, Division of International Motion Pictures, Department of 
State; Harold Benjamin, Director, Division of International Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education; Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Division 
of Visual Education, U. S. Office of Education; Verner Clapp, Director, 
Acquisition Department, Library of Congress; Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., Con- 
sultant to the Department of State; Charles R. Morey, Cultural Attache, 
American Embassy, Rome, Italy; W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of Rochester; Robert Redfield, Dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago; Ralph Robert Shaw, 
Librarian, United States Department of Agriculture; Donald Stone, As- 
sistant Director of Bureau of the Budget; Helen Constance White, Professor 
of English, University of Wisconsin; Charles A. Thomson, Adviser, Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs, Department of State; 
David Gilbert Wilson, Assistant Chief of Area Division of Europe, Depart- 
ment of State. 

American representatives have had the benefit of many suggestions made 
by experts whom the Department of State has consulted, or submitted by 
individuals and organizations. 

UNESCO is a peoples’ organization. It is established by governments 
“on behalf of their peoples . . . to develop and increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples, and to employ these means for the pur- 
poses of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of 
each other’s lives.” It will succeed if the peoples of the Member states use 
it and give it unstinting support. 

& * * * * 


The Honorable William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, announced 
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today that fifty national organizations representing many phases of American 
life have been invited to name representatives to serve on the National Com- 
mission for Educational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The National 
Commission, creation of which was recently authorized by the Congress, will 
advise the Department of State on matters relating to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and serve as a link with 
national and local groups. 
In making public this list, Mr. Benton said: 


“The formation of the National Commission is an important and a dis- 
tinctive event in the intellectual and social life of America. 

“It brings together in a single body representatives of education, the 
press, radio, the films, science, learning, arts, and civic life. 

“It establishes a novel procedure in cooperation between non-govern- 
mental organizations and the government. 

“It implements the policy by which government and non-governmental 
groups will work together in fulfilling the purposes of an international or- 
ganization—U NESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization). 

“UNESCO is being formed to support the aims of the United Nations 
by promoting mutual understanding among the peoples of the world. The 
Organization will come into existence officially when twenty nations have 
accepted membership; eighteen nations including the United States have 
already taken this step. It is anticipated that the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO will be held in November in Paris. 

“The National Commission is being established in the United States in 
accordance with Article VII of the UNESCO Constitution, which recom- 
mends that ‘Each Member State shall make such arrangements as suit its 
particular conditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies inter- 
ested in educational, scientific and cultural matters with the work of the 
Organization, preferably by the formation of a National Commission broadly 
representative of the Government and such bodies.’ 

“Composition of the National Commission for cooperation with UNESCO 
was determined by the Congress. It will consist of one hundred persons. In 
addition to the fifty representatives to be named by the organizations listed 
above, forty outstanding individuals will be appointed directly by the Depart- 
ment of State. Further, the National Commission itself will select ten 
additional organizations, whose representatives will bring the total member- 
ship up to one hundred. No individual may serve for more than two con- 
secutive terms of three years each. The National Commission, moreover, 
will review periodically the list of sixty organizations, and make such changes 
as it judges desirable. These provisions are intended to ensure an equitable 
rotation of membership. 

“The Department of State has received from many sources, including 
experts in numerous fields of interest, valuable suggestions concerning or- 
ganizations to be chosen for the National Commission. As a result of an 
extended process of consultation, the Commission comprises a wide variety 
of organizations corresponding to the great scope of IW. NESCO’s interests. 
For example, UNESCO is considering such projects as: an inventory of 
obstacles to the free flow of information and ideas; methods by which schools 
can contribute to the aims of the United Nations; the role of adult educa- 
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tion in building peace; establishment of a worldwide international broadcast- 
ing system; encouragement of international understanding through youth 
groups; the dissemination of information about the implications of scientific 
discoveries; promotion of international exchanges in the arts; and confer- 
ences on fundamental problems in the social sciences and philosophy. 

“Since so many fields of activity must be represented, only a few of the 
numerous outstanding organizations in various fields could be included in 
the total list of fifty. In order to ensure that all interested organizations may 
take an active part in UNESCO, whether represented on the National Com- 
mission or not, two additional steps will be taken: (1) the Commission will 
call-on the services of expert consultants; (2) the Commission will convene, 
annually or biennially, a national conference on UNESCO to which all 
interested national organizations will be invited to send delegates. 

“It is hoped that the list of representatives of the organizations, together 
with the additional individuals to be appointed, will be completed early in 
September. The first meeting of the National Commission will be held in 
Washington in the week beginning September 23.” 

*. 6. a 8 


This information will bring the members of Delta Kappa Gamma up 
to date with respect to the progress and development of plans of UNESCO. 
Despite repeated requests on the part of the Executive Secretary to the De- 
partment of State that Delta Kappa Gamma should be represented on the 
National Commission, it was omitted. We are, therefore, urging that state 
and chapter organizations send to the Department of State an immediate re- 
quest for representation. You will note that the Commission may be supple- 
mented when it is desirable and that rotation in membership is provided for. 
More than that, a national annual or biennial conference of UNESCO is 
planned. To this conference all interested national organizations will be 
invited to send delegates. Delta Kappa Gamma should be represented in 
these conferences. Will you, therefore, write the Honorable William M. 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, and ask for such representation? 
DO IT NOW !! 
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THE TEACHER’S SPEECH 


FLORENCE E. PincE 


ODAY from all sides we hear of the deficiencies in American speech 

and of the unpleasant American voice. Since tracing the cause to the 
home where the child learns to talk does not solve the problem, let us 
consider the teacher’s part. 

From the first to the last day the teacher’s voice and speech are im- 
portant in making the necessary contacts with students. Teaching is essenti- 
ally accomplished by word of mouth. Otis Skinner has said, “The infant 
ear is the recording instrument; what it hears becomes its owner’s method 
of expression.” 

Teachers may easily motivate students to desire beautiful tones and 
inflections if they themselves have in mind the importance of a pleasing voice. 
Anna Hemstead Branch expressed it well: 


God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


Many teachers have no concept of speech defects in normal children. 
They do not consider poor tone quality, lack of inflection, mumbling, or even 
lisping as defective speech. They may be very good teachers of subject 
matter but be unconscious of the importance of speech in the development of 
personality. They may also be the possessors of high-pitched, monotonous, 
or nasal voices, all of which are bad examples to which to subject children 
daily. 

The teacher of any subject or grade should be a speech teacher to the 
extent that he know the value and beauty of clear-cut, effective utterances, 
and should also be able to detect actual defects. The personal interview has 
taken the place of the written application to a large extent in this day of 
rapid travel, and teachers with pleasing, convincing voices have a much 
yreater chance of being accepted. If teaching requires story-telling, inter- 
esting presentation of all sorts of material, reading of poetry and plays with 
good interpretation, should we not expect fine speech as a prerequisite? The 
discerning public demands it from the pulpit and from the theater, so why 
should the fine art of teaching be unconcerned about the necessity of making 
every class a speech class. In no other way will new speech habits be formed 
and clear thinking be expressed effectively. 

A teacher in service would do well to have a record made of her voice. 
She might be surprised at the defects revealed. The ensuing points are 
mentioned to point the way to investigation or practical lessons to help cure 
the defects. Aside from noticeably poor pronunciation and enunciation, nasal 
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tones will be found a common fault. Remedial work will then be advan- 
tageous professionally and socially. Improve the breathing through the nose 
and then be sure to speak on the outgoing breath and nasality will be over- 
come. Another cause of poor vocalization is poor posture. Frequently the 
breathing and mental state are so improved by an erect posture that the voice 
is entirely changed. Make a study of the control of the diaphragm, that 
wall of muscle situated just below the lungs. Many persons never fill the 
lower lung cavity so that there is a conscious movement of the diaphragm 
rising and lowering to force the air out and pull it into the lungs. Muscular 
flabbiness does not contribute to a pleasing or optimistic voice, since the 
feeling of fatigue is registered there. 

Other smaller and finer muscular action which is often overlooked must 
be considered by the person who wishes to be an example of good speech. 
This is the action of the muscles of the tongue, lips, and uvula or soft palate. 
The functioning of the tongue and lips in conjuction with the teeth makes 
the consonants and vowels. The position of the palate determines a closed 
or open throat passage. 

These are all factors which contribute to defective speech in persons of 
normal organic structure. Improvement of the functioning of the speech 
ergans changes the physical appearance, the expression of the face, the per- 
sonality, and thus the influence both at work and in society. 
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The Delta Kappa Gamma billfold is made in bright red morocco grain leather in the 
new larger size for the active professional woman. Includes bill compartment, 
window pocket, two leather pockets with leather folders, and features large change 
purse on outside back. Tab fastener for security. 


691-47 Red Morocco Sheepskin, Greek letters gold stamped on front $5.25* 


*20% Federal Tax and any state tax must be added to this price. 


ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS NOW FROM THE 
1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Features personal jewelry which may be mounted with your Delta Kappa Gamma 
crest—bracelets, rings, lapel pins, billfolds, wedding gifts, baby gifts. 
Mail post card for free copy 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


RED BOUND BIBLE . . . words “Delta Kappa Gamma” and chapter name (as 
Alpha Chapter, Illinois) gold stamped lower right. Price $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 





We cannot furnish at present because of continued scarcity of raw materials: 
brass tray, brass bowl, official scarf. Very limited supply of slip book 
covers and banners on hand. 











Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 














